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Bites through snow thats HUB CAP DEEP! 


ALL-NEW SUBURBANITE BY GOODYEAR 


This is the hub-cap deep track of 

ihe greatest winter tire made—thc all- 
new Suburbanite by Goodyear. 

CJoodycar engineers designed this 
diatnond anniversary Suburbanite tire 
to provide DYNAMIC TRACTION . . . 
r.xini I'lip iiiuffr power. This “power" 
traction gets today's high-torque cars 
through snow, even if it's hub-cap deep! 

Thoroughly tested and proved up 
near Hudson Bay. this ama?ing all- 
new Suburbanite gives you up to 51' t, 
belter traction in deep snow ... up to 
17', f better traction in mud! 

This greatly increased pulling power 


answers your winter driving worries — 
snow-covered hills, steep driveways, 
slippery spots, snowed-in parking areas. 

The all-new Suburbanite is designed 
to ride quietly on dry pavement and 
deliver longer mileage than ordinary 
winter tires. In fact, its tough tread and 
triple-tempered .1-T Cord tire body will 
give many motorists a whole extra sea- 
son of w ear. 

Get the all-new winter tires that can 
pull you through. Get the safer traction 
of 3-T Suburbanites. See your nearby 
Goodyear dealer now. Goodyear, 
Akron 16. Ohio. 



Subiirhanite, T.M., The Gfxvdyeap 
Tire & RubberCompany, Akron. Ohio. 


ALL-NEW 3-T SUBURBANITE 



MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 

Watch “Goodyear Theater" on TV every other Monday evening. 



"A superb blend of all choice Havana tobacco and 

the world’s most expensive shade jrrown wrapper 
make Golden Light Webster Cigars an adventure in smoking.’ 


Skffi 


WtBSIER 
Special Seleccton 


DIRECTORS — 35e 


FANCY TALES — 25c ■ GOLDEN WEDDINGS — 15e 





International golfers choose 


On the fairway and in the clubhouse - the swing is to DAKS. Have you discovered their qualities? 
DAKS are cut in the modern English slimline, yet their light weight is inherently American. 

And never before have these faultlessly tailored, self-supporting trousers been offered in such a wide 
variety of fabrics, colours and shades. ?iow is your time for DAKS. 

Prices from In linen $22.50. (Walking shorts, $14.00.) You will find DAKS in fine stores from 

coast to coast, or write Simpson Imports Inc.. Dept. SA, 9 East J7th Street, New York 16. 

MUrray Hill <*-7445. There are also DAKS for women; skirts from $22.95, slacks and walking shorts. 

Tailored by S. SIMPSON LTD.. London. England 
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► PuKVlKW c)f ilip .-\rrny- 
Navy itai'ip. tradilional cli* 
ina* of tnlTs (ootliull paupunt. 
which will aijain In- s**pn on 
poa,«il-lii-Piia*t TV. f’lussroui- 
ing rpporis on the iwo leam.s. 


^ Si’oKTiNC Look preview* 
the winier’s fashions. From 
snow (n *urt. the latest in lur- 
Irimineci parkax and heueh 
ololhcs 70 items in all. along 
with guidt's on where to buy. 


► Veteran Journalist Stanley 
Frank takes a disgusted look 
at statistics -"the number.* 
nonsense” — and charges they 
have ruined many a game and 
many a sportswriter as well. 


«l’Ulir.S IIJ.I'STItA'I'KD 11 
hshi-d werkly by TIMK ii 
.•|.|ii Mo. Miehiitiin Ave.. Cine 
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III mailing ullicea. .Sulisrriiiii 
I-.S. .ii r-amel.. .ilie y. 
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Nothing makes 

a woman more 
feminine 
to 


a 

man . . . 



A FEW WEEKS AGO, as often hap- 
j)ens, various Si’ORTS Illus- 
trated assignments scattered vari- 
ous ppoj)le all over the globe. While 
Herb Wind, for instance, was in Scot- 
land for golf and Tex Maule in Cleve- 
land for football, Don Connery was in 
Australia for Herb Elliott. And more 
than a continent split our Si’ORTiNt: 
Look editors, Fred R. Smith and 
Jo Ahern Zill, who nev- 
ertheless were working 
on the same story. 

The story, which ap- 
pears in next week’s is- 
sue, is a jjrofusely illus- 
trated 15-page (three in 
color. 1’revibw of the 
Sporting Look for win- 
ter. It is the second in 
what is planned as a 
continuing seasonal se- 
ries (the first, autumn, 
was published on September 15). 

Smith was in Bermuda, preparing 
in an authentic background his report 
on what sun-seeking resorters will he 
wearing in the next few months. For 
those in the swim, however, world 
headquarters are elsewhere. The news 
in beachwear and swimsuits comes 
from the West Coast— which is why 
Mrs. Zill was there. 

But for the Sporting Look, as for 
sport itself, winter means snow as 
much as sun and sand. So from fur- 
trimmed parkas to stretch pants, the 
Preview also introduces the clothes 
for skiers who want to stay attrac- 


tively warm when it’s attractively 
cold. In all, the Preview presents 
some 70 different items of apparel, to- 
gether with the stores where you can 
find them and their prices. 

Although an innovation, the Pre- 
views are a logical extension of the 
basic purpose of the Sporting Look, 
which is to tell the news of sport 
in clothes. Timed to the predictable 
seasons, they are regu- 
lar supplements to tlie 
unpredictable story of 
what clothes do for 
sports and what sports 
do for clothes — a story 
which Sports Illus- 
trated of course will 
continue to report as 
it happens. 

This means for Edi- 
tors Smith and Zill a full 
schedule of year-round 
travel and attendance at sporting 
events of all kinds, from regattas to 
horse shows, from baseball games to 
bonspiels. In fact, they probably see 
a greater variety of sporLs activities 
than any other members of our staff 
because the SPORTING Look not only 
reports what people have on their 
hacks but also what stores have on 
their racks. 

Thus one conviction which the 
Sporting Look's editors share is well 
founded in on-the-scene observation. 
Fred Smith puts it this way: “Sports 
bring out the best in people and peo- 
ple in the best of clothes.” 
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than the sound of bells 


There’s nothing more pleasant 


tinkling in a glass 


It always rings true! 


THE 


BEUS 

CELEBRATION SCOTCH 


Ideally liKht and riKlit— 
a whisky of classic 
bou'iuet and Havour. 
“Such a Scotch!” 


fis PROOf. BIENDID SCOTCH WHISKY. URTKUIt BEUiSOHS. LTD., DlSTIllERS, PERTH. SCOTUHO. EST. 1825. C.F.HEUBLEIK ft BRO., HARTFORD, CONH.SOLE OISTRlB'JTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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The nicest thing 
that could happen 
to you 



Nice things happen 
to you as a motorist' when 
you entrust your engine 
to the exceptional 
lubricating qualities of 
Kendall SuperB Motor 
Oil. There is less wear, 
less need of repair. Oil and 
gas mileage go up. Noise 
level goes down. All in 
all, your car is a lot more 
fun to drive. 

Ask your 
favorite dealer 
tor it now 
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■Jimmu .1 email’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Skoulcl fl huR- 
haiid try to teach his wije 
to ski? 



MRS. AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 

/iifwH.V, N.Y. 


Ysh, if the hus!)an<l is a good skier. A inan 
proficient in sports should be a good in* 
siruclor. My husliand \va.s one of the first 
to ski down the N.Y. State development 
ai Whiteface Mountain, in which he has 
taken such a great intere.st. 



MRS. NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER 

\'eiv York City 


I think it’s fine for a hu.sband to teach 
his wife to .ski, providing, of course, that 
he himself is a good skier and a good 
teacher. Skiing is a beautiful sport, one 
that hu.shands an<l wives can particular- 
ly enjoy together, and I love it. 


JOSEPH T. 
MONTESANI 

Sporl»m<tn 
New York and 
Palm Beack 

No. The first thing 1 .saw at the hotel in 
.Aspen, Colo, was a woman being wheeled 
out with a cast on her leg. Another had 
a ca.st on her arm. If a wife broke a limb 
while her hu.sband was teaching her, she’d 
nag him the rest of her life. 

continued 




FOND OF THINGS 
ITALIANO? 

TRY A SIP OF 


80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 
McKesson & robbins. inc., n. y. 


For everything from sportswear 
to sportscars, if it’s chic these 
days, it’s usually made by a fine 
Italian hand. Galliano, for e.x- 
ample, is the liqueur of those who 
adventure in taste. Describe it? 
Never. You must taste it. 


tiPOKTH ILLUSTKATKI) November IT, J95S 


Ml 




HOTBO: 


inlinueil 


the SECRET these Monks 

have kept for 353 years. . . 



For a hfavtiUl booklet on 
Story nf Chartreuse, writ 
Sehieltelin & Co., 30 Coe.per 
Si; Ntw York, N. ¥. Dept. O. 


In all the world, only four 
Monks at the MonusU'i y of Lu 
Grantle Chartreuse in France 
know the secret formula of 
Chartreuse l.iijueur. Since 
1C05. no one has duplicated 
this recipe combininjr over ISO 
dilTerent herbs grown near the 
Monastery. Try Chartreuse 
your.spJf. Discover why it is 
called ‘‘Queen of Liqueurs.” 


Chartreuse is served at 
every (eading hotel and 
restaurant, and sold by 
leading retailors. Try it 
when dining out. or buy 
n smalt bottle to Serve 
and enjoy at home. 


CHARTREUSE 

Yellow-86 Proof • Green-110 Proof 



S Florida’s most complete resort! 


HOTEL and CLUB 


27 holes of charnpioiishifi golf, plus 
pilch 'n putt . . . and famed Pro Sam 
Snead. mile-long private ocean 
beach, Iwo olympic putils. cahana 
club, yaehl ha'-in. tennis, polci . . . and 
Gulf Slrcani fishing! 


luxurious accommodations, gourmet 
meals, five bars, dancing and enter- 
tainment. L nbelievohly moderate 
rates, full .\nierican Plan! f'or color 
brochure and reservations svrile 
R. H. Leggett. Manager, Dept. 319. 


BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB • Boco Rolon, Florido • Stuart L. Moore, President 
See your Tmvel Aseal or National Represenlotives: AQItllt (. WARNEI, INC. 

Offices n New York * (hirogo • Washington • Boston • Toronto 
P.S. See exciling "All Star Golf" weekly on AlC-IV from mid-Kovembor thru December 15 — ployed ot loro loton! 


GARY COOPER 

.Actor 

ffollywood 


Yes. A-' it happened, my wife and I 
learned to .ski together, and we helped 
each other a lot. Later. I taught our 
daughter to ski. Skiing is woniierlul for 
the fiimily and the one sport in which 
you t:un forget all material things. 


■C 

Although my husband used to compete 
in the jumping competitions, I think a 
wife .should first seek a ski in.slructnr. 
Hu.sbands do ni>t have that much pa- 
tience. On the other hand, they are sim- 
ply divine with children. 


MRS. SEPP RUSCHP 

Wife of (h-ncrol Man- 
oijrr, .Ml. .l/rm-t./icld 
Co. .S’hncf, Vl. 

No. When a woman knows a man too well, 
she talks back to him: "You taught me 
(lilTerently yesterday. Why change toilay'.’ 
Don't you know what you’re doing?” The 
wife should lei her husband enjoy hi.s ski- 
ing and learn frr>m an instructor. 




MRS. EOMUNO 
S. MUSKIE 

.Aiigitstfi, .\]c. 




YVETTE LAURION 

Civic irorkcr 
Montreol 


Yes. In Montreal the husbands teach 
their wives everything. The husbanrls are 
(he bosses. When a husband .says to his 
wife: "You have to ski the way I teach 
you," she does. She never talks back to 
him. That’s a.s it should be. 


MRS. FRED ISELIN 

U'l'/c of co-director, 
.Auppii Ski .'School 
.Aspen, Colo. 

The husbands try to teach their wives to 
ski, but they never succeeii. First, there 
are polite arguments, then they begin 
sleeping in separate bed.s. Next it’s sep- 
arate rooms. Finally she’s in Europe to 
ski W'hile he stays here for a divorce. 



M'2 SV<.HT.S .1 


l.l.l'STKATBO Sort 


• her ir. I9SI 



our exclusive 

shag Shetland sweaters 

Big news on the campus-country scene 
—our deep-nap imported shetlonds; 
warm as a huddle, light as a leaf. 
Handsomenewcolorsimorled tones of 
bronze, olive, bark or forest green, or 
mixtures of white/black, novy/bark, 
black/white; 38-46 sizes, 1 4.50. Sixth 
Floor. Mail and phone orders filled. 


UNIVERSITY SHOP 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE; 


Ntw rOIK' WHITE tlAINS • SHIKGFlElD. NJ. • (NKIGO • SKOKIE.y:' 
OeilOlI • BEVEULT HILIS • tllNCEtON • NEW HAVEN • CAMBIIDGE 'c 






Wherever skiers gather, you'll lind Hod- 
lund Skis! Old world craftsmanship cou- 
pled with great American production meth- 
ods make Hcdlund Skis the linesi you can 
buy — approved by expert and novice alike. 
Hcdlund Skis arc like a living part of you 
when you go into action -responding to 
your every move with perfection! This year, 
prove to yourself the "Ski Ability" of 
Hcdlund Skis! 




HEDLUND MANUFACTURING CO. 

’ ’ NOKOMIS, ILLINOIS 


MIDWESTERN 
SKI CLUBS 

Where to join— for expert, 
intermediate and snow bunny 


MICHIGAN 

BOYNE MOUNTAIN SC: Chuck Moll, 
Boyne Falls. 

BRIAR HILL SC: Flo.vd Juhnsun, 2223 La- 
Salle Gardens S., Detroit 6. 

CABERFAE SC: S. }1. Clink, 512 Hackley 
Bldg., Muskegon. 

CHRYSLER SC: Adrienne Kutkowski. 
2243 Theodore, Detroit II. 

COPPER COUNTRY SC: Dr. F. W. Hen- 
derson, 521 Sheldon, Houghton. 

D.G.B. SC; Cy Juroir, 160 W. Hildale, 
Detroit 3. 

DETROIT SC: Jan Borowski, 18243 Tra- 
cey, Detroit 35. 

FORD "THUNDERBIRD” SC: ThomaS 

P, Shanahan, 13723 Kllar, Dearborn. 
GOGEBIC RANGE SC: Ed I.intonen, 1405 
Cloverland, Ironwood. 

GRAND RAPIDS SC; Corrine Cornelius, 
2630 Reeds Lake Blvd., Grand Rapids. 
GRAND TRAVERSE SC: Paul Hazelton, 
Route 2. Williamsburg. 

ISHPEMING SC: Jack Larson, 202 Mer- 
ry, Negaunee. 

KANDAHAR SC; Virginia Merritt, 1914 
Northwood Blvd., Royal Oak. 

KiwANis SC: Don Christensen, 613 
Marquette Blvd., Kingsford. 

LANSING SC: Mrs. Ann Danko, 12107 

Broadbent Rd., Lansing 

MANISTEE SC: Mr. R. Lutz, 434 Elm, 

Manistee. 

MIDLAND SC: Fred Tuttlc, 1415 W. St. 
.\iulrews. Midland. 

OTSEGO SC: Ken D. Fisher, Hidden 
Valley, Gaylord. 

PINE MOUNTAIN SC: W. F. NcWton, 
Box 30, Iron Mountain. 

SUGAR LOAF WINTER SPORTS CLUB; Ar- 
thur Huey, Glen Arbor. 

THUNDER BOWL SC: Dan Harbick, 
Manistique. 

MINNESOTA 

BEMiDji SC: Shirley Oleslager, Bemidji. 
BRAiNERO SC: Doug Johnson, Brainerd. 
BUCK HILL SLALOM CLUB; Chuck 

Stone, 1914 LaSalle Ave., Minneapolis. 
DALTON SC: Afvid BcTgerson, Dalton. 
DULUTH SC: Ken Torgerson, 5801 Tioga, 
Duluth. 

ELY SC: Len R. Nappa, 348 East Boun- 
dary, Ely. 

FERGUS SC: F, A. Fetvedt, 602 W. Ca- 
vour, Fergus Falls. 

GLENwooo SC: Dr. A. C. Hcdine, 7 N 
Franklin, Glenwood. 

HiBBiNG SC: Elwin Hanson, 2728 Third 
Ave. E., Hibbing. 

HOPLAUFER SC: Howard Rosted, Clo- 
quet. 

ITASCA SKI AND OUTING CLUB: Paul La- 
ramie, Box 621, Coleraine. 

JUNIPER HILLS SC: Virginia MeWethy, 
4231 Oakdale .Ave. S., .Minneapolis 16. 
LONE LAKE SC: Vince W. Carpenter, 
Box 293, Route 3, Wayzuta. 

continued 
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SKI CLUBS 





people who de' 
Shell Ldkc in 'i 
lake offcri you 


of those discriminating 
nands the very finest, go 
91 You’ll find that Shell 
more performance 

more styling, yet 4 I a 
ifford to pay The trim. 


sleek lines of this all-ShetglaS ROCKET 
utility runabout spell "'cUss’ m every inch. 
Just feel the difference as the ROCKET 
instantly responds to yOur every command. 
For a new esperienn* in boating, test ride 
■ he Shell lake ROCKET do <l today' 



SHELL LAKE 

BOAT COMPANY 

SHBi lAKi, WISCONSIN 



■'Hail” to 

WHITBREAD’S 


for 


"Cheers' 

MACKESON'S 

IMPORTED ENGLISH STOUT 


THIS IS THE YEAR OF THE 

DIPLOMAT 



* an un$urpis»<foc«3nlront Hotel 
and Country Club on 400 acres! 


PREMIERE DECEMBER 17 


18-l)ole. on-premises, championship 
Golf Course. Cary Middlecolf, Pro! 
George E Foi. Mana{in£ Director 


your Travel Agenl 





r»r>(iiii<r.f 


MINNEAPOLIS SC; Bud Lfnt, 6131 Trin- 
it.v Dr., Minm'upoHs 21. 

MINNEHAHA SC; ITttUK Wpnlxtrg. 5437 
44th Avc. S., Minricapcilis. 

IVIOON VALLEY SC OF MINNESOTA; Mrt*. 
Marjorii- Bcni-diktiT, Box H, Shakopt-t'. 
ST. PAUL SC; Wally Wakcfu'ld. 991 Rust 
Kci.se Avf., Si. Paul 6. 

SAWTOOTH MOUNTAIN SC; (iWirKP Oul- 

lis, Grand Marais. 

WISCONSIN 

BELOIT SC; Hamid Hupbnr'r, 557 l.ilac 
ltd., Gardi-n \'itlat'i-, Bflitit. 

BLACK MOUNTAIN SC; ThoPlilS Luke. 
Sheboygan. 

BLACKHAWK SC: William Diirkwitz, 
5125 Lake Mcnilota Dr., Madison 5. 

EAU CLAIRE SC: Keith T. Ziifhlkt', 1716 
Truman. Kau Claire. 

HEILIGER HUEQEL SC; John H. Ballard, 
3526 N. Summit Avi-,. .Milwaukee 11. 

LA CROSSE SC: Kathy Milbpc, Box 2HH, 
La Crosso. 

MILWAUKEE SC: Mary GullaKhiT. 2522 
N. Maryland Avt-.. Milwaukee. 

MOON VALLEY SC OF WISCONSIN; John 
Torinus, Press Gazctlf, Grfcn Bay. 
OCONOMOWOC SC: Phil Kii-iiast, 112N. 
Walnut, Oconomowoc, 

PINEHURST SC: A. A. Domor, 1317 Badger 
Avc.. Kau Claire. 

PLYMOUTH SC: D. R.Vfscy, 30H Kccti Ct., 
Plymouth. 

RACINE SC: Rhi)ucI Urdiulcs, 2046 Phillips 
Avc., Racine. 

SNOWFLAKE SC: K. ll. Swenson, Wcstliy. 
THUNDERBIRD SC;W. C. Holman. 110 
W. .Main. Mcnoinonw- Falls. 

TRi. NORSE SC: Ingvar Arncson. 341 S. 
12lh, Wisconsin Rapids. 

WAUSAU SC: Mrs. Bob Stueber, 400S Carl, 
Wausau. 

WISCONSIN HOOFERS: I.ucy Fowlcr. 770 
Langdon. Madison 5. 

ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO MEosKis: Mary Hawkinson, 
629 W. Dcming PL, Chicago. 

NORGE SC: M. T. WhccliT, 3542 N.Ukcto 
Avc.. Chicagit 34. 

ROCKFORD SC: Ivco Carli, 1927 Dresden 
Avc,, Rockford. 

SALT CREEK SC: Joyce Wyckolf. 718 N. 
Stone, La Grange Park. 

SITZMARK SC; Maura laiccy, 508 Green 
Bay Rd., Highwood. 

SNOW CHASE SC: N. J. Gcih, 1751 N. Cen- 
tral Park Avc., Chicago 47. 

SNOW HAWKS SC: Chuck Bcrc, 9029 S. 
Kuclid, Chicago. 

WINDY CITY SC: Kgon Gerson, 230 Hick- 
ory Ct.. Northbrook. 

INDIANA 

INDIANAPOLIS SC: R. H. Ronun, 1731 
Ruth Drive. Indianapolis 20. 

OHIO 

CLEVELAND SC: Bobb.vc Berry, 15610 Van 
Aken Blvd.. Shaker Heights 20. 

TOLEDO SC; Roi Davi.s Jr., Park Lane Ho- 
tel, T.tletio. 

.411 rluhx iirr mi ml>rrx of the Central U.S. 
Ski AxHueialioii. end 
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FOOTBALL’S 8 " WEEK 

COMPILED BY MERVIN HYMAN 


THE SOUTHWEST 

For l>ptler than 59 minutes. Rice’s fired- 
up Owls showed they were singularly un- 
impressed by awesome Army. Their for- 
wards treated i-’ete Dawkins and Bob 
Anderson like mere mortals, holding them 
to a combined gain of 19 yards, and the 
Owls were ready, even willing, to settle 
for a 7 7 tie. But with only 58 seconds 
remaining. Dawkin.s grabbed Quarterback 
Joe Caldwell’s perfect middle-alley pa.ss 
on the dead run and churned through 



BACK OF THE WEEK: SMU Quiirierback 
Don Meredith, faking Texas A&M dizzy, 
f ice tucked ball on hip and stole around 
end for TDs, passed for third in 0 win. 

the haze of humidity-drenched Rice Sta- 
dium to complete a 64-yard touchdown 
play for a 14 -7 victory. 

Meanwhile, back in the Southwest Con- 
ference, pass-happy SMI' moved up to 
challenge first-place TCU and Rice. With 
Quarterback Don Meredith (sec ultowi 
hale and hearty again after early-.season 
miseries, the Mustangs pranced over 
'IVnas A&M 33 0. Texas, nearly pitched 
into oblivion by Ruylor's Buddy Hum- 
phrey, pulled itself together to heat the 
Bears 20 15. TCL routed Mar«jucne 
36 8. The top three: 

1. TCU 

a. «ic6 (*.#-0) 

3. SMU (4.3.0) 

THE EAST 

I'iiisburgh, with its early 15 0 lead scut- 
tled by the pro-efficient passing of No- 
tre l)aitii-'s George Izo (18 of 26 for 
332 yartis and two touchdowns i, were 
all t)Ut beaten 26 22 with six minutes 
to play. But the Panthers went on the 
prowl and pulled out a 29 26 victory when 
Quarterback Bill Kaliden, rolling out 
behind a horde of crashing blockers, hus- 


tled over from the five-yard line with 11 
seconds to go. Oldtimers agreed it was the 
greatest cliffhanger in the 35-year-history 
of Pitt Stadium. 

Picking up the scent of Orange blos- 
soms, .SyrncuKc gave all hands a go at 
poor Ro.siun U., rumbling past the futile 
Terriers 42-0 to move a step clo.ser to a 
New Year’s Day date in Miami. 

Bruwn lied the Ivy League in a neat 
little knot, knocking Cornell from its 
lofty perch 12-8 and into a three-way 



Tackle Jim Marshall was like a fifth back, 
scoring on romps with blocked punt, in- 
tercepted passin 14-14 draw with E’urdue. 

deadlock with Princeton and Dartmouth. 
A hard-charging Bruin line rushed Cor- 
nell’s Quarterback Tom Skypcck all aft- 
ernoon and provided more than adequate 
protection for its own Quarterback Frank 
Finney, who passed for both Brown touch- 
down.s. Among the other Ivies, Princeton 
called gambling Charlie Ravenel’s bluffs 
to beat Harvard 16-14: Durtmouih hard- 
ly drew a deep breath while whipping Co- 
lumbia 38-0; Penn set down Yale 30-6. 

Navy found a crunching fullback in 
Joe Matalavage (see pagr 10) as the Mid- 
dies beat Maryland 40-14; Quarterback 
Tommy Greene ran and pa.ssed Holy 
Cross to a 20-0 win over Colsaie; un- 
l»eaten Rutgers outscored l^afayette 18-0. 
The top three: 

1. ARMY (B-O-l) 

3. SYRACUSE («-1-0) 

3. FITT (8-3-1) 

THE MIDWEST 

'Fhe Big Ten, year in and year out the 
best matched group of teams in the na- 
tion, produced its champion earlier than 
usual when io»a stormed by Minne.sota 
toiitin ue<t 





ii mort.' ilian four Inindivd yenrs old 
iiH-lropolis. Today inndt-rn and 
cosmopolitan it offers witli pride — 
magnificently appointed hotels, 
restaurants and splendid nightcluhs. 
Still it retain.s much of its glorious 
cokmial past, so come and enjoy its 
age-idd hospitality and courtesy 
wherever you go. 

You’ll be happy vacationing in Mexico. 
Your travel agent will tell you why. 
MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST DEPARTMENT 

Ave. Juorex 89 Mexico 1, D. F. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 27 E. Monroe Street 

HOUSTON, TEXAS $09 Walker Avenue. 

MIAMI. FLORIDA 45 Columbus Arcade 

NEW ORLEANS. LOUISIANA 203 St Charles Street 
NEW YORK. N. Y.-630 Fifth Ave. Rockefeller Center 
SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 209 E. Travis Street 
LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 3106 Wilshire 8lvd. 
MONTREAL. CANADA 1255 Phrlhps Square 

HABANA. CUBA Calle 23.^72 La Rampa, Vedado. 
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FOOTBALL'S 8TH WEEK continued 



necessarily 


bo<»tm's 


P ROJCCTINC inlo his personal 
life the great detective role 
for which he is famous, Mr. 
Rathbone says: “II is elementary 
that crime does not pay. This in- 
cludes making an inferior Martini. 

“While the last offense rarely 
results in a' man losing his life, it 


almost certainly carries the pen- 
alty of losing his friends. It should 
be well-known — for ignorance 
excuses no man— that the Mar- 
tini of highest social acceptance 
is the gentleman's Martini. And 
the key to making it is Booth's 
House of Lords gin.’’ 


86 PROOF . DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
Impofled by W, A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK. N.Y. • Sole Distribulors for the U.S.A. 
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Impeccable appearance, stamina 
you’ll prize for work or play— 

Hartmann’s Knocabout! In 
imperishable imported industrial 
belting leather, exclusively yours 

in Hartmann. 25" 2-Suiter, $13S. 


' eeMrating 80 yean of 
luggagt era/tamaruikip 


HARTMANN LUGGAGE COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


28-6 to win the title and a bid to the 
Rose Bowl. Quarterback Randy Duncan, 
with two scoring pasf?es, and fleet-footed 
Halfback W'illie Fleming, who romped 
46 and 63 yards, put the icing on the 
cake for the jubilant Hawkeyes. 

Relegated to the list of aLso-rans were 
Norihwe.stern’s .surprising Wildcats, who 
gave it the good fight before bowing to 
Wisconsin 17 13, and Purdue, tied by 
Ohio Scale 14 14 when bruLsing Buckeye 
Tackle Jim Marshall {see page 7) scored 
twice. In other gamc.s, Indiana End Ear! 
Faison ran a blocked field goal back 92 
yards to beat Michigan State 6 0; Illi- 
nois' Rich Kreitling snared three scor- 
ing pa.s.ses to defeat Michigan 21 8. 

Oklahoma .sputtered but finally over- 
came Iowa Slate 20-0: Missouri swampcd 
Colorado 33 9. The top three: 
i. lowa («.o.i) 

3. OKLAHOMA (S-1-0) 

3. WISCONSIN (B.1.1) 

THE SOUTH 

LSU and Auburn, the two best teams in 
the South, finally exploded with all their 
might. Lsr. striking from all over the 
field, manhandled Duke 50 18, and Au- 
burn. finding an olTensive spark in .sub 
Halfback Jim I’ettus (»« page. iO), rolled 
over Mississippi Slate 33 14. 

Mississippi, beaten by LSU the last 
time out, poured it on Houston 56 T, 
while bowl-conscious North Carolina, still 
on the upbeat, clobbered Virginia 42 0. 

There were even cheers for the smaller 
schools. Unbeaten Missis-sippi Southern 
aimed its big guns at .North Carolina 
Slate and brought down the Wolfpack 
26-14; Sowanee downed Washington 
and Lee 12 0 to remain undefeated. 
Chattanooga turned on Tennessee 14 6 
for the fir.sl time in 51 years, bringing 
a promise from Coach Scrappy Moore: 
“I’ll live today the rest of my life.’’ 

eontinned 


8TH WEEK LEADERS 

(NCAA Slatislici) 

SCORINO TO PAT P6 PTS. 

Bill Austin. Rutgers 11 H 0 72 

Dick Bass. COP 10 I t) 64 

Ron Burton, Northwestern 10 4 0 64 

RUSHING R VOS. AVG. 

Dick Bass. COP 129 926 7.2 

Hill Austin. Rutgers 134 663 4.9 

Don Perkins, New Mexico 108 620 5.7 

PASSING A CPCT. ros.ro 

Ralph Hunsaker, Aria. 141 77 .546 88" 1 
Buddy Humphrey. Baylor 131 72 .550 740 3 
Rich Mayo. Air Force 121 71 .587 740 7 

TOTAL OFFENSE R P YDS. 

Bill Holsclaw. Va. Tech 191 899 1,091) 
Charles .Vlilstead.TexasA&M 223 779 1,004 
Dick Longfellow. W. Va. 209 785 994 

TOTAL TEAM OFFENSE PLAYS YDS. GAME AVG. 

Iriwa 496 2.770 39.3.7 

Army 490 2.751 393.0 

Air Force 528 2.588 309.7 

TOTAL TEAM DEFENSE PLAYS YDS. GAME AVG. 

Aulmrn 360 975 139.3 

Purdue 377 1.143 163,3 

North Texas State 430 1.484 185.5 
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Known the world over by this 


Jockeii 

BRAND 

UNDERWEAR 

feels better 
because it 
fits better... 


You insulate yourself against even bitter cold 
without sacrificing one moment of 

comfort when you wear Jockey longs— 
the weightless way to warmth, Exclusive 
Jockey tailoring insures freedom of 
movement. Enjoy perfect comfort no matter 
which fabric you choose — Therma-Knit’. 
cotton, wool, or a blend in-between. Be warm 
. . , keep comfortable ... in Jockey longs. 
They feel better because they fit better! 


s/ocArev longs 


Sold In 98 countries. Cooper's, Incorporated, Kenosha. Wisconsin, 


«IKIXTK 
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Extra-rich skin care lather lets you 
shave closer without irritation! 


Close shaves make your skin sore? 
Why let them ? Get Noxzema’s famous 
skin care formula in tliis medicated 
instant sliaving lather. Extra-rich. 
Sets up whiskers so they don’t snag. 
No sting, no skin irritation — thanks 
to famous Noxzema skin protection. 

You get up to 50% more (other from 
Noxzema— so it saves you money. You 
know you’re getting the exclusive 
Noxzema medication by the familiar 
Noxzema aroma. Get Noxzema today ! 
Also available in Brusldess and Lather. 



ORDINARY LATHERS can’t 
tiolil pencil up. Often let 
your whiskers droop, too. 
So razor snags, pulls — 
Irritates skin. 


NOXZEMA LATHER holds 
up whiskers as It does 
this pencil. Extra-rich. 
No skin Irritation - even 
when you shave close. 


NOXZEMA the only medicated “comfort-shave!” 


CeorKia Tech moved pa.st ponderous 
Clcmson 13-0; Klorida edged (ioorKia 
7 6; Vanderbilt tied Kentucky 0-0 for 
its third muddy deadlock: Tulano beat 
.-Vlabama 13-7; Florida .Stale downed 
haples.s .^tian 1 i 17-6. The top three: 

1. Lsu (e-o-o) 

2. AUBURN (6-0-1) 

3. Mississippi (7-1-0) 



NEW FACES OF THE WEEK: Hanl-running 
Navy Fullback Joe Matalavage (left) 
scored twice as Middies mauled Mary- 
land 40-14; another .sophomore. Auburn 
Halfback Jim Pettus, caught three Tr> 
pas.ses in 33-14 win over Mississippi State. 

THE WEST 

When asked for a r^sumEi of football in 
the West as the .season was nearing ius 
end, Lo.s Angele.s Corre.spondent Jame-t 
Murray replied .succinctly: “On the ba.sis 
of today’s play, we would rate the Air 
Force No. 1 in the West, followed loosely 
(and we u.se the word advisedly) by Cali- 
fornia, use, Washington State, Oregon 
and, probably. Manual Arts High. (We 
are kidding. Actually Santa Monica High 
is better.) But it would be impossible to 
find 10 ‘top’ teams on the Coast in this 
year of our Lord. The Ivy League looks 
ferocious by comparison.” 

But someone has to win, even on the 
West Coast, and last week it was Califor- 
nia’s turn to inch back Into the PCC lead, 
beating IK'I-A 20-17, while Wa.shin«ion 
Slalc upset Oregon State 7-0. 

In other games II.SC defeated Wash- 
ington 21-6; Oregon held oil .Sianfiinl 
12-0; Air Force squeaked by Denver 
10-7. The top three: 

1. AIR FORCE (a-a.i) 

2. CALIFORNIA (6-3-0) 

3. COLORADO (6-2-0) 


TOP TO SMALL COLLEGES 

{SAIA raiinos] 

1. NORTHEAST OKLAHOMA (6-0) 

2. ARIZONA ST, (FLAGSTAFF) (8-0) 

3. WILLAMETTE (6-0) 

4. ST. BENEDICT'S (0-0) 

5. MISSOURI VALLEY (6-0) 

6. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS (6-0) 

7. EAST TEXAS STATE (7-l) 

8. KEARNEY STATE (»-0) 

6. MIDDLE TENNESSEE (T-l) 

10. LENOIR RHYNE (S-l) 


10 
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THE STYLE MAJOR CREATES 
THE NEW STYLE MASTERPIECE 


RED GRANGE 
PREDICTS 

CORNELL VS. DARTMOUTH 

I The winner will be in a good spot to 
' grab a piece or all of the Ivy League 
I title. A battle of defen-sive lines, 
and I think the Indians can hold 
the Big Red. DARTMOUTH. 

YALE VS. PRINCETON 

The Elis are having their troubles, 
anti the Tigers, loaded with good 
tailbacks, will be out to keep their 
Ivy hopes alive in this NCA.A re- 
gional teleca.st. I’ll be wtirking the 
game on NBC-TV, so no prediction. 

IOWA VS. OHIO STATE 

The Hawkeyes, with the Big Ten 
crown and a trip to Pasadena al- 
ready in their pocket, may suffer a 
letdown, but not enough to open 
the gates for an offense-poor Ohio 
State team. IOWA. 

PURDUE VS. NORTHWESTERN 

Northwestern seems to have .sim- 
mered down a little. Purdue, beaten 
only by Wisconsin, packs too much 
all-round power for the eager Wild- 
cats. PURDUE, 

OKLAHOMA vs. MISSOURI 

Missouri, after .surprising Colorado, 
will be .shooting for the Big Eight 
crown and the Orange Bawl. But the 
Tigers must contend with a Sooner 
team which ha.s been coming fast. I 
can’t pick against OKLAHOMA. 

NOTRE DAME VS. NORTH CAROLINA 

North Carolina has shown rapid 
improvement under Coach Jim Ta- 
tum but the Tar Heel defense will 
be under .severe pressure when 
Notre Dame’s George Izo begins to 
to&s those long ones. On passing 
alone, it must be NOTRE DAME. 

MISSISSIPPI STATE VS. LSU 

The Tigers are still unbeaten and 
Stale doe.sn’t have the means to 
stop them. Rabb’s passing, Can- 
non's running and a great line spell 
victory for LSU. 

AIR FORCE VS. WYOMING 

The Air Force Falcons are flying 
high ahead of schedule and have 
too many good ballplayers for Wy- 
oming. AIK FORCE. 

I RICE VS. TEXAS A&M 

I The Owls went down to the last 
minute before losing to Army. 
They’ll have le.ss trouble with Tex- 
a.s A&M. Even without a great 
passer, the winner must be RICE. 

TCU VS. TEXAS 

Texas hasn’t been able to get un- 
tracked since upsetting Oklahoma. 
TCU ha-s a lot of good backs and 
they will run all over the Long- 
horns. TCU. 

LAST WEEK’S PREDICTIONS: 

■ RIGHT; 0 WRONG: 1 TIC 
RECORO TO DATE: 4S.20-4 





BURNT BROWN 
Artfully gives NEW HUE 
V Distinction to 


STRIPES 


loomed by 

YORKSHIRE 


Varsity Town Burnt Brown 
hues are tinged with black 
and ashen greys in many 
warmly welcome ways. Neat, 
narrow stripes graduate from 
copper tones to blackish Browns. 
Brown stripes are shadowed with 
black ... or with greys. Burnt 
Brown is also a vibrant 
Solid Tone. All are enriched by 
the glowing quality of 
Yorkshire Worsted Flannel. 
In trim, expressive, free and 
roomy Lounge model suits. 


Luxury Lined with 8EMBERG 9 




Fctilured by 800 Leading Style Stores, including: 


lohn DSTid. N«w York 
Oiekinson's, Pontiac 
While Houee, Beaumont 
Levy’s, Jacksonville 
Meier t Frenk, Portland 
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MY SIN 

... a most 

provocative perfume! 



LANVIN 




SCOREBOARD 

A roHfidw;; 0/ Ihc sports information of the tecek 


FOR THE RECORD 

BASKETBALL — ,V£ir VORK, IB NBA East- 
ern ilihtinii ST. l,Ot'/S, lender in 

li'rjitern rfiruil'oTi. 

BOATine -flOB.l.VIJ BECKEH, SI. Belrmburt, 
yiit.. US-milf TittMpO’Fl- Afvrrt ornin raft, in 
ruiitr Intprludi- bu S.l wii'mm/m oeer Jimmy Tur- 
ner in tfiiirJ Jnmrl, St. BeterrburQ, 

BOXING -EIHI'H SCHOEPPSEIi. Oerninn li^hl 
heiiryueiii)il rhnmpion, e-ruiinil TKI) oeer Chuek 
.S‘;n>iirr. Porlinoxd, <7ftmiinv- 
JUSK TOlillES, 5-riiiind KU oeer Burke Bibitji. 
middieweiohlr, .Vfn y<irt. 

Jdff.V.VV Bt'.SSf*. im<in<iMnu« l(l-r«iinW citfuion 
oeer Joe Broun, world liahlweiyhl rhnmpion, in 
noH/illr iniileh, Minmi Heneh. 

A'B.V.VV l.-WE, Ill-round uplil i(fri»ion oter 
l.ilhniinri Hathh, lii/hlu eiyhlr, Syriirute. 
eROSS-couNTRV niiAKK rNlVKIiSlTY itB'l 
IS-IVKIC.-^ITY Of llorSTON, lit for Mirrouri 
Valley t'ohfrrenre leam rhnmpionthip, H'lrAiVn, 
Aunt. /n/ifnifjinJ u-fniirr: Jerru Smarll, tloimlon, 
IB for three miter 

K.-l\S\S. Big Eiyhl t'nnfrrrnee lenm ekiimpion- 
thip, Viirwi.in, (iH'i /ndiridoal uinner,' ftiiti 
//o(/ij»i>n. Ot/uM>m<i. in JS.’W.i fur three miteu 
eonferener record ■ 

.\I!MY, /itfiliivnniii IfiiiM i-buiB/n'ontliip, New 
York. Indiriiliinl winner: II. Dyke BfnyiiiniB. 
Uarriird, in ss.-l i for fire miirr 

BnSTuS ->.1 M\n.\Tli<>S n.VB. miHonnl 
xfni'of iii-kilomeler leom eloimpionrhip, 
York. Po. /ni/iPn/iiiiJ n innir.- BohrrI .1. furmnn, 
Pillrburgh, in l:.1?:JS. 

DOC SHOW CH. SHIPKH \X or CR WDEI'H 
■ ipjhnn hound', owned by Sunny Shay and Doro- 
thy Chennde, tHekreiUe, h<.tl-rn-xJiuir, yio- 

howk I'n/lfv Kt'. MrbPB<r/iiWv, S V. 

GOLF PETER TUn.'lfSOX. Brilirh open pbum;>f- 
un, Prlneo looriuimrnl in Sydney, .\uelr4tlia. wilh 
for 'J'l holer. Runner-np: (lary /’laji<r wilh 

HARNESS RACING— .*!/y.'WJOir 11' H'A'.' rerond 
leg of STS, lion Paring f’/u«|p, I m., hy I tenglhr. 
in l:5fiit iwnrld reeord for .l.yenr.iild poeerr'. 
//ollyuood Pk. Joe O'Brien, drtrrr. 

TRADER IIOR.X: tPi.dS'i <7ii/h<im Trtd. m., 
bu length, I'n dillty 'Iriiek rrpnril , I'linlrrm. Billy 
Haiighlon, ilpi'rpf. 

HOCKEY - MONTRE.M. firrl, BOSTON rerond, 
I 'H li'.XdO third in SUE rtnndingii 
MORSE RACING IV.i RJI E.iJi: tiili.Son lloiimer 
H., Mr fn-, by length, in 1:S6*^, Jamaica Ai/i/i> 

VERTEX: $S5,r>litl Trenton /!., w., by head, 
in J:iif ., tlarden Slate Park. .Summy Bniitinelir 
up. 

RUTI TRADITION: tm.HO .'iplimii .SV<il-p<. 
I'y by half length, in l A^. I.aurri Bill Bo- 
land up. 

BA y.sTOiVA’,- t3.1.eiin Mellmume Cup. t m., on 
grarr, by t Ij lenythe, in J:J/ , .Melljuuene, .-1 up- 
Iralia. Afar Sehiimaeher up. 

TENNIS HAM Rl< HAHl>SON ami ALEX Ol^ 
.\IEDO, of C.S. Darir Cup tram. oH-Japan Juu- 
hter rhompiunrhip oeer .^/lln^>lI .Wiyiiyf and >'11- 
itbibixn Shibnla of Jupnn Darin Cup team, a-J. 


MILEPOSTS -BnB.V- lo RED SCHOENDIENST 
III .Milwaukee Braeerand wife .Mary £1 (fpn, /tiMi/b 
chilli, hrnl enit, yeighl T pnnm/t ti o««ipr». al St. 

Louu. 

DIED- FREDERD'K JOSEPH DtOB 54. who 

an eiporit editor of New Otleant llrm ini« one uf 
Ihe fniindern of Sugar Bowl game on New ypuf'* 
Day, and for pant It year* general managrr uf 
game, of eaneer: of .Vric Orlfun*. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 .SAar'in NolliAn 12 Hol'awfll fno'-i.ifP' '' ' 
ppII Copo Moy-ui*. A P , J.?hB G- Hc-“- -, * * 19 

^-pd. 45 -I.:,'. 50 FtQnl lirm 51 O.r, 

'.''t. Cfio'lpi ' P;. A. T V... .I'-p*. Mo'tdfd 

LlBiveUily, lOjllB t.6«*ltni Fund Bu'lp' l-'’i’ ‘ 

in An Worcciipt A'' w .«-.•« • IP*' 

1.0..... Coipoiiiiiofteii cl iaii'no^ri hon. Wiliiflip 
CdtJ#piior, dd'j'lpiv of PPilodelpBia Mlipi'- 
An NqIiopoI Gotlery O* hr', gi*l of AvqIOp FowpooI’* 
Mtfipupi ColInf'iOB. W'l. Lirhord dn W 
Bntpv Mi ond Mis. CorfelO'* Miiniipll. AddilOn Col- ' . 
o* AHiencoB Ari, Phillipi Acadpiny. AftdovBi. Coioo ■ 
C SnniiOB ScQyesi Myirw-n of fine Ai'i, B'l'"' 42 
X-*y 53 Lim MoiiiA. FonbOBi I fpin 54 L' 

W*n, B^dhPcr PBolO Seivipp, Mouvord 5 IoP'P' 56 A.. 

Ihopy HaviBlIi 60— My Peitip, 


faces in 



NomrsuKK Kisiu, Jap- 
unpRO primp niinintpr. 
liplii rpcppiion for lour- 
ini; Louis (’ardi* 
nals. wound uji with 
tPam rap on hr-ad. At 
werk's pnii. Oapdiniils 
li'if Ja[>anPRP All-Stars 
niriL* catres lo two. 



a crowd . . . 

DONALD rAMl’HKLL, 
who has four timps 
ra i.upii wortrl n-a 1 rr- 
spppd record, did it 
ai;ain on Kngland's 
Lake Coniaton, drove 
jpt-propcllpd Hliiehird 
two runs at aver- 
• of 248. G2 mph. 



I'lKIlKK |>f PONT III, 
Wilmineton, Del. cor- 
poration executive, 
sai|p<l his schuonor 
/iorfomifo over rain- 
swept IDll-mile {'liesa- 
peake Hay eoursi*, won 
Ski iiper Koitatia in cor- 
rected 17:25:05. 


PHILIP MOIIIAKTY. 41, 
Yalp swimming assist- 
ant since his t<>ens, was 
named by univi*rsity 
ulhiPlic hoard to suc- 
ceed reririnK Caach 
Robert Kiphuth, who 
beRan huildini; (treat 
Yale team.s in HilH. 




UK. J. w. TAYI.OIt of 
Louisville, now as.sisi- 
ant suryeon for .•\ra- 
hian .Vmerican Oil Co. 
in Saudi .\riihia, won 
Middle Kasi Lawn 
Tennis A.ssn. .sinitles 
title at .\hmudi, Ku- 
wail for .second lime. 


MltS- IIAftniSON Kl.tPPIN 
of Ardmore, Pa., with 
L56 for 3G holes, won 
North and South in- 
vitation senior golf 
tournament for women 
at Pinehurst, N.(*. hy 
one stroke over Mrs. 
lenna Collett Vare. 




jfLiUS FfOKiis. former 
winner of I'.S. Open 
and Tam "World,” 
held two-stroke lead 
after last round of Car- 
ling Open in .Mliinia 
with 284. won $3,500 
first money. $.5,000 bo- 
nu.s a.s rei>eat winner. 
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everything you see... 

everything you touch... is NEW ! 


NEW ADVENTURER ENGINE. Xow 
pick the DcSolo engine right for i oh. 
1 he new anti mii'hty Turiwflash V8 
gives you smooth and economical 
power. The fabulous Adventurer en- 
gine, optional on all models, givt-s you 
the finest peiforinance on the road. 

NEW LEVEL-CRUISE RIDE. Auto- 
matic load-leveling now optional 
with famous 'I oruon-Atre suspension. 
\S ith DcSoto's steadying weight, 
you get America's smoothest ride. 


NEW SPORTS SWIVEL SEATS. Touch 
a lever in the new DeSoto and your 
half of the front scat swings out. 
Liiter, and it swings you gently in and 
locks atilomatically in place. 

NEW FASHION ■ VOGUE INTERIORS. 
You get more headroom and leg 
room . . . coachwork is tailored with 
smart fabrics. Dozens of advanced fea- 
tures. Visit your Dc Soto dealer's and 
see the very newest today. Dc Soto 
Division, Chrysler Corporation. 


The smart way to go places... DE SOTO 




Past masters with 100% virgin wool, Pendleton presents the airweight 
SIR PENDLETON shift. Luxurious but not extravagant. 17.50 




COMING EVENTS 

S’nvember IJ, to Xurenihrr 20 
AH liwt» E.s.r. 

★ Ciitiir Irltri’iott • Ttltvition ■ .V«lK'orfc radio 


Fr 'uUiy, Xovemher H 

SaSKETBALL |>ro 

l*hilar{*'l]iliia itl S( Louis. 

S. vrHi'U#!' al Di'lroit. 

• Hay vs Anihony, lii;hi hcavi(«; ID rds., 

■ Mad Srj (jardc’n, Sow York. ID fi.m, NHC - 

HORSE SHOW 

Hiiyal Winl'T Kiiir, Toronto ’ihrouKri Sov, 22 . 

SiilMrdiU/, Xfireinher 15 

BASKETBALL '|>m' 

('inrinnall hi Boston. 

Ooiroil at Si. lamis. 

MinnoHiiolis al I'hiladol[iliin. 

-Sow York a( Syraouso 

Vrinkors Konm-I Yonkors, -V.V. 

KOOTBALL ootu-sro 

Arkansas St. al KInridu. 

Auliurn vs, (lOorKia al rnluin1<us. 

('lomson at North Carolina Si 
Ciillfalo at Syraouso. 

IAnC vs. Missinippi St. al Jaokson N'. 

Mlssisai^ipi at Tonni-saoo. 

Missouri al Okiuhoma. 

■ North ('arolina at Noire Uamo, li.'VO p.m. 

ABC,. 

<lhii> St. at Iowa. 

I'urduoat Northwosiorn. 

Kulicont HI Quaiiiloo Marinos, 

■VM I' al Arkansas. 

T. -SKS al Tcr, 

Tosas A*.M al Hioo 

* VillKnova HI Army. lAop.m. Mutual . 
Wisoonsin al Illinois. 

Wyoniinj! al Air P'oroo Aoadomy. 

» itiif Ton itamo NHC .* 

» KuHtorn roifional it»mo NHC' * 

I’aoilio CoBSl fi-Eional j;ami' 'NIlCi.* 

QOLF 

All-.Siar li'df. .Sirnnahan vs. I>o Yioonso. Booa 
Ralon. Kin . p.m. in i-aoh limo anno ABC.. 

Bosioii al Now York. 

Drifoit al Toronto. 

'• Moiilroiil Hi Chioaiso, 2:!|ll p.m. 'CBS ■. 

HORSE RACING 

'i.illani Ku\ Hiiridioaii, JT.-i.lloo. Jamiiioii, N.Y. 
Fairfax Hunt M-s.iinif. Sunsot Hills. Va. 

Smuldii, S’nrcmlier IC, 

BASKETBALL ' pni ' 

I’R .M innoapolis al Now York. 2:2D p.m i NBC i , 
DOC SHOW 

Noanrk Konnol CluhShnw, .NVwsrt.. N.J. 


Haltimoro al Chloaito Boars 'CBS .* 

C|iirai;o Cards al I'hiladolphia. 

» Clovoiand al WashiiiKion -CBS '.* 

'• law Aai'rli.s at (lri*on Bay t’BS'.* 

• Now York ill I’iimburgh CBS .• 

'• San Krani'isoo ul Dolroii CR.S .» 

Dolniii al Chi<*U|;o. 

Monirisil at Now York, 
n'oronlo At Boslon. 

ROLLER DERBY 

9» Uollor Dorliy. New York. 3:30 p.m. (ARCi. 

Tuvadan, Sovemhvr 18 

BASKETBALL i pro 1 

Bnsiiiii vs. Ooiroii, St. Isiuis va, SyracuBO at 

HOCKEY 

Boston al Dolroii. 

Soremher 7.9 

BOXING 

9 tliardollo vs. Wolih. middlisi. 10 rds., San Fran- 
nsoo. 10 p.m. 'ABC,, 

HOCKEY 

KoHion al Chinii'o. 

Tunmlii al .Vow York. 

Thuritildij, Xovi iuher 20 

GOLF 

Canada Cup Malohiw, Moxieo Citv 'Ihrouifh 
Nov 23 1. 

Wml I’alm Boaoh Open. Jl.’i.DOO, West I’alm 
Boarh, Fla. Ihroutth Nov. 23i. 



A Dry MuiTini— to cli*>crvp llic luiinr— tmist lie a happy hlciul 
of fao in^retlicnta. L sp t-iiou^li of the new Aoilly I’riil Fi-riicli 
\t‘nnoulli to make its riviliziny presoncr fclll Pale, hut not 
palliil —extra ilry ami lifiht by Urt/nre — Noilly Prat makes a 
vital iJifferenee in your eoeklails. Don't ever .-lir M'itliout ill 



*Se<- Inral lislinK 


BROWNE VINTNERS CO„ INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U. S. A. 
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GIANT-SIZE 


Rhoiog'apKs bv Richard hAeek 



NEW YORK'S BIGGEST PRO FOOTBALL CROWD (71,163) PACKS YANKEE STADIUM, SEES THE HOME TEAM END COLT WIN STREAK 


GIANT AUDACITY began on first play of game when Frank Gifford, taking handofl from old, 
bold Charley Conerly, tossed ball for 63-yard run-pass play to lonesome end Bob Schnelker (85). 



GIANT TRICKERY freed End 
Kyle Rote for touchdown pass 



CHAIN REACTION 


The atomic New York Giants fissure the Colts and (helped 
by Lions and Bears) tighten the pro race 


by TEX MAULE 


T hi: crowd had the uninhibited 
exuberance of college sophomores 
at the biggest game in the nation’s 
biggest city on pro football’s biggest 
weekend of the season. Some 10,000 
grade-A fans who had made the 186- 
mile trip from Baltimore helped swell 
the attendance to 71,163, a record for 
professional football in New York; 
they whooped and howled and noisily 
followed the cues of a dozen short- 
skirted young ladies who led cheers, 
but all in vain. When the day ended 
the Baltimore Colts had lost to the 
New York Giants 24-21, setting off a 
chain reaction which tightened up the 
race in both conferences in the Na- 
tional Football League. The Giant 
victory lifted that team into a tie for 
first place in the Eastern Conference 
with the Cleveland Browns, who be- 
fore 75,563 fans in Municipal Stadi- 
um lost to Detroit 30-10. The loss 
dropped the Colts within reaching 
distance of the second-place Chicago 
Bears, 24-10 victors over Green Bay, 
and third-place Los Angeles, 56-7 
winners over San Francisco before 
95,082 in Memorial Coliseum. 


The mammoth crowd in New 
York watched a tremendously ex- 
citing game. The Colts, with their 
No. 1 quarterback, John Unitas, still 
in the hospital with broken ribs suf- 
fered last week, came into the game 
feeling an apprehension which quieted 
the dressing room as the players suit- 
ed up. They were still a bit jittery 
when the Giants took over after the 
kickoff, and Quarterback Charley 
Conerly, a grizzled, gray-haired vet- 
eran w'ho is as cool as an Eskimo 
chessplayer, promptly staggered Bal- 
timore by calling a daring first play 
w’hich saw Halfback Frank Gifford 
hurl a 63-yard pass-run to End Bob 
Schnelker thereby setting up an im- 
mediate Giant touchdown. The Colts 
fought back, but this wasn't their 
day. The incredible Giant defensive 
platoon clamped down on the wonder- 
fully varied Colt offense. Shooting 
two linebackers through gaps in the 
Colt line during the first half, the 
Giant defenders had trouble putting 
pressure on George Shaw, filling in 
for Unitas. Shaw, taking advantage 
of this and the fact that the Giants 


put two men on Ray Berry, league- 
leading pass receiver, threw his most 
effective passes to Halfback Lenny 
Moore. Then when the Giant defense 
had become Moore-conscious, he hit 
Berry for a touchdown. 

But the Giant offense was rolling, 
too. Kyle Rote, after running, over 
and over again, a pattern which sent 
him down to Milt Davis, the Colt 
defensive halfback, then in toward 
the middle of the field, informed 
Conerly that he had Davis set up 
for a fake. On the next play Rote 
went down, cut to the middle, then 
cut back again into the corner of the 
Colt end zone. Conerly’s pass was a 
trifle long, but Rote leffhis feet in a 
wonderful diving try, caught the ball 
and skidded out of the end zone on 
his head and shoulder, leaving a long 
dark scar across the turf. The Giants 
played audaciously after that; their 
pregame strategy had been to sweep 
the Colt flank manned by End Don 
Joyce and Linebacker Leo Sanford 
on the theory that Joyce has less 
lateral speed than Gino Marchetti, 
the other Colt end. The strategy 
worked and, late in the game, the 
Giants doubled up on both Berry and 
Moore and stifled a Colt air attack. 
It was a beautifully conceived strate- 
gy for the Giants and put them where 
they deserve to be: alongside Cleve- 
land in first place. end 


behind Colt Defender Milt Davis. Rote, flying 
through the air, made twisting, diving catch. 


GIANT MISTAKE allowed Colt-s’ Lenny Moore to haul in thus desperate pas.s 
from George Shaw in last quarter as Halfback Lindon Crow watches sadly. 




ON FIELD AND CAMPUS 


OF BATON 


THE BANDITS 

Eleven substitutes, plus a talented halfback and family 
man named Billy Cannon, have brought glory to Louisiana State 

by ROY TERRELL 


L oU/SfA.VA State Untversitv is one 
J of the South’s great colleges, and 
it has been around for a long time. Its 
first president wa.s a young Army offi- 
cer named William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, and it once had a cheerleader 
named Huey Long. At one time LSU 
also had an undefeated and untied 
football team, but that was in 1908, 
and nothing quite so exciting has 
happened in all the years since. Or at 
least not until now. Maybe the rea- 
son is that LSU, in the past 50 years, 
has had nothing like Billy Abb Can- 
non and II other young men known 
as the Chinese Bandits. 

Saturday night in Baton Rouge, 
LSU overwhelmed Duke 50 18, there- 
by winning its eighth ball game of 
1958. It was the first time since 1929 
that anyone had scored 50 points 
against a Duke team. Cannon caught 
a 63-yard touchdown pass, raced 25 
yards for another score and kicked 
two extra points. Coach Paul Diet- 
zel’s quick and lean and hungry 
young men look advantage of every 
break— most of which they made 
for themselves, which is always the 
mark of a good football team— and 
swarmed all over the hapless Blue 
Devils from Durham like a cloud of 
angry bees. And the Chinese Bandits 
blocked a punt, recovering the ball 
on the Duke two to set up a touch- 
down, which they subsequently 
scored themselves to the great de- 
light of the vast crowd. Despite their 
other talents, the Bandits do not 
score many touchdowns. 

W’hen it was all over, no one in the 
wildly ecstatic crowd which jammed 
Tiger Stadium to the light standards, 
no one in the vicinity of football- 
crazed Baton Rouge, no one in the 
entire state of Louisiana doubted 


that this was the N'o. 1 college football 
team in the land. And Iowa, Army 
and Auburn to the contrary, they 
were almost certainly right. 

Picked to finish fai down in the 12- 
team Southeastern Conference before 
the season began, the Tigers have 
been chewing up everything that has 
come their way, including good ball 
clubs like Rice and Florida and Mis- 
sissippi and Duke. 

The problems which faced Dietzel 
this year were simple enough. He had 
all the ingredients for a ferocious 
backfield, with Cannon, two speed- 
sters named .lohnny Robinson and 
Scooter l^urvis, a tough fullback who 
likes to knock people down in Red 
Brodnax, and a good quarterback in 
Warren Rahh. He also had some fine 
linemen, led by an exceptional cen- 
ter, Max Fugler, who is not only 
large and aggressive but can outrun 
the backs on most football teams. 
But most of the linemen were not 
very big, and there just didn’t seem 
to be enough of them. Somewhere 
along the way it was almost certain 
that they would wear out. So Dietzel, 
a tall, handsome blond-haired fellow, 
decided he would have to let every- 
one get into the act. 

Dietzel picked his 11 best football 
players and called them the White 
team, which is the color all LSU foot- 
ball players wear these days despite 
the purple and gold school colors. 
Then he took his next 22 players and 
divided them according to offensive 
and defensive abilities. The offensive 
11, w’hich has a lot of speed and can 
move the ball almost as well as the 
starters, he named the Go team. The 
defensive crew he named the Chinese 
Bandits. Never, at LSU, are the 
Bandits called the third string — which 


they really are- or the third unit or 
the third team or the third anything 
else. They are simply the Bandits. 

“They are.’’ says Dietzel, “the 
darndest bunch of kids you ever 
saw.” 

Made up primarily of sophomores 
and 1957 red shirts and reserves, with 
last year’s student manager, Gus 
Kinchen, playing one end. the Ban- 
dits have logged almost a quarter of 
LSU’s total playing time. In crucial 
moments they have afforded the 
starters some much-needed rest. 
Under the more relaxed substitution 
rule in effect this year, Dietzel has 
been able to keep his regulars from 
wearing out by the simple process of 
pulling them out before they even 
have a chance to get tired. The Go 
team has filled in capably on offense 
—it has played almost a quarter of 
the time, loo — and the Bandits have 
done a remarkable job on defense. 

“They’re not really that good,” 
they will tell you at LSU, “but they 
think they are, which seems to be 
what counts.” 

Dietzel’s touch of psychological 
inspiration did not suddenly blossom 
forth this year. Rather, it began back 
in 1950, when he was defensive coach 
under Gilman at Cincinnati. Feeling 
that some boost in morale was needed 
by the relatively unsung defensive 
platoon in those days of free substi- 
tution, he came up with a quote 
from the comic strip, Terry and the 
Piraie». “Chinese Bandits,” said a 
sinister -looking Oriental gentleman 
one day, “are the most vicious people 
on earth.” So Dietzel told his Cin- 
cinnati crew that since it was pretty 
mean and ornery, henceforth it would 
be known as the Chinese Bandits. 

When two-platoon football went 
out in 1953, however, the Bandits 
were forgotten— until this year. Now 
they are the darlings of the South. 

A Memphis disc jockey named 
Fred Huddleston has written a song 
about them which the LSU band 
plays whenever the Bandits go on 
the field. A Baton Rouge elementary 
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schoolroom voted to change its class 
name to the Chinese Bandits. Jack 
Sabin, who runs the Goalpost Res- 
taurant on the edge of the LSU cam- 
pus, drove down to New Orleans one 
day, picked up 1,400 Chinese coolie 
hats and gave them away with meals. 
They were all gone by nightfall. La.st 
week, just before the Duke game, a 
member of the LSU freshman team 
walked up to Dietzel one afternoon 
and said: "Coach, if it’s all the same 
with you, r<l just as soon not play 
on the first string next year. I’d kinda 
like to be one of the Bandits.” And 
when one of the Bandits actually 
was promoted to the starting unit 
to replace a guard hobbled by injury, 
he gave Dietzel an indignant stare 
and said: "O.K., but as soon as pos- 
sible I want to get back to the Ban- 
dits.” 

With such esprit dc corps, it is 
hardly surprising that the entire 
squad has been affected. The White 
team and the Go team are almost as 
proud of the Bandits as the Bandits 
are of themselves. 

Despite the wonderful team spir- 
it, however, despite the blossoming 
coaching excellence of the 34-year- 
old Dietzel, despite the solid per- 
formances of Rabh, Fugler and the 
rest, everyone knows that LSU has 
escaped mediocrity once again only 
because of the presence of Billy Can- 
non. Blessed with a magnificent phy- 
sique, tremendous speed and an ap- 
parently bottomless supply of gutty 
determination, LSU’s bowlegged left 
halfback may be the best college 
football player in .\merica. 

Standing 6 feet 1 inch in height 
and weighing a rock-hard 204 pounds, 
Billy can run 100 yards in 9.5 sec- 
onds, a feat which he accomplished 
twice last spring in his spare time 
away from football practice. He is 
al.so as strong as a young bull. 

A good-looking, likable boy with 
crew-cut brown hair and friendly 
hazel eyes, Billy grew up just outside 
Tiger Stadium’s north gate and used 
to sell peanuts and cold drinks in the 


THE CANNON FAMILY posss in front of LSU’s Tiger Stadium. Wife Dorothy holds 
Gina I-eigh, while Halfback Billy holds Terri Lynn, now just over one year old. 


big concrete stands when he wa.s a 
kid. He always wanted to play foot- 
ball there himself, but for a while it 
appeared he would end up playing 
instead in the LSU band. Unable to 
make the Istrouma Junior High team 
because he was so small that no one 
could find shoes to fit him, he reluc- 
tantly took trombone lessons — but, 
just in case, he kept on playing foot- 
ball with the neighborhood kids. By 
the time Billy finished high school 
LSU was more than happy to let him 
play anywhere he wantedi just so he 


didn’t go away. Grown up to 195 
pounds. Cannon scored 229 points his 
senior year in high school, became an 
All-State and All-America schoolboy 
player, led Istrouma to a state cham- 
pionship and was a record-setting 
dashman as well. 

A good student, Billy could have 
gone to any one of 50 colleges, but 
LSU was the logical choice. His older 
brother, Harvey, played football for 
the Tigers until an injury stopped 
him, and Billy’s father has been an 
on liage Si 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


FOOTBALL THUNDER IN THE LINE 


T n the grunting, sweating melee of big men in 
leather-popping contact most football games 
are decided. The battle takes place in full view 
of the stands, but the spectators watch the backs 
most of the time, and the elemental meeting of 
brawn against brawn, shown so clearly on these 
pages, is seen only by the participants and by 
coaches watching the game movies a day later. 
You wouldn’t see much if you watched the line, 
anyway. As these pictures show, the snap of the 
ball is the signal for what often appears to he 
inextricable confusion, although to the gladiators 
locked in man-to-man struggle there is a certain 
order and sense to the conflict. These pictures 


show embattled linemen in the California-USC 
game, but as a football universal they wouUl be 
just as appropriate to a game between Slippery 
Rock and Siwash. The gains hacked out by the men 
in the line are measured in inches and feet, not 
yards; a block is successful if it moves a defender a 
foot or two out of the path of the hall carrier and, 
if a defensive lineman can narrow the hole by a lit- 
tle, he leaves the runner with only a surging mass of 
men to run into. The .sound of line play, if you 
are close enough to hear it, is a low thunder, light- 
ened now and then by the odd clacking of plastic 
helmets meeting and accentuated by an occasional 
expletive wrung from beleaguered guard or tackle. 


Photogrnpheil bi/ l^igh li'iPHer 



PACKED CONFUSION is the keynote DESPERATE EFFORT marks duel between 

of treiick warfare in typical close-fought play defender {78) and linemen applying double block 
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WONDERFUL WORLD eonliHued 



GLITTER IN 


PRESENTING TROPHY. Mrs. \V. J. Bamo.v, in 
beaded dinner dre.s.s, stand.-; a! aftenliun 
beside Major General A. G. Tuckertnan. 


ARRIVING AT GARDEN with Charle.s WackeF, 
Mrs. Win.ston Gue.st wears Mainbocher 
evening coat in the popular street length. 


T o Manhattan’s Madison Square 
Garden last week came the pick 
of the horse riders of Europe and the 
Americas to do their best in the dia- 
mond jubilee National Horse Show 
(SI, Nov. 3i. The U.S. team led by 
Billy Steinkraus got off to a fine start, 
and there were glowing performances 
by the Canadians and by the West 
Germans, making their first appear- 
ance in the National in four years. 
The glittering opening was a chal- 
lenge to the first-night audience, too: 
a challenge to look their best while 
watching the best. 

For tlie masculine crowd it was the 
usual simple procedure. A man’s gear 
for the occasion depended largely on 
where he sat, where he had been and 
where he was going afterward. This 
meant a range, sloping upward from 
the ringside rail, from white ties and 
top hats to black ties and soft hats 




WATCHING AT THE IN GATE i,-; Judy Caroll, 
in pink satin gown, matching evening coat. 
Judy showed her own horse the next day. 


TAKING A LAST LOOK frOm the floOF 18 MfS. 
Alfred Farber, in a meliillic-gold brocad- 
ed silk evening suit designed by Trigere. 


PAYING A VISIT to Picadilly Ro.se in the 
stable.s downstairs, Cary Latimer poses 
in a bubble-skirted flowered-silk gown. 
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CALLING BACKSTAGE are Mrs. William 
Grainger, in Galanos gown and Cardin 
blankel-plaid coat, and Somers Ritchie. 


THE GARDEN 


STEPPING THROUGH LOBBY with top-hatled 
husband. Mrs. John Elliott Jr. enters 
in a mink-collared coat, brocade dress. 


ALSO CHOOSING cHiNCHi LL A. Mrs. Rec'd Al- 
bee wears hers over a black gown that is 
cut short in front, sweeps floor in back. 


to business suits and— even— no hats. 

For the women, also a.s usual, the 
event required more selection. For the 
traditionalists it was a fine fall intro- 
duction for capes and stoles of chin- 
chilla and mink, and for new gowns 
and wraps of brilliantly colored silks. 
The trend to brocades with surface 
patterns of gold was as obvious as the 
tanbark. But, respecting the Gar- 
den’s questionable surfaces, few of 
the first-nighters wore floor-sweeping 
gown.s and coats. Otherwise, they 
slackeil up pretty well with the ladies 
who turned out a week earlier to at- 
tend that other big opener of the 
New York social season, the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

Necklines? Considering the drafty 
Garden, they took a calculated risk 
between evening d^collet^ and flu. 

Photograph* 6^ Martin iVa^Aan 


PROCEEDING TO ARENA. Mrs. Theodufe Bar- 
on -shows off a bubble-skirted brown lace 
gown and a luxurious new chinchilla cape. 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Women in Motion {cont.) 

■p^iSBRi.iEF rolled over Don Stallings 
^ like a line plunge. "Isn’t that your 
mother out there near the Tennes.see 
huddle?" a teammate was asking the 
North Carolina tackle. "Oh, my 
gosh,” Stallings answered faintly. "It 
is mother.” 

"I thought the game was over,” 
Mrs. Stallings tried to explain later. 
She had seen a scuffle between the 
two teams on the opposite side of the 


field at Knoxville. “I figured every- 
body was shaking hands.” So, tuck- 
ing her umbrella under her arm, she 
set out straightaway across the grass. 
"But, oh my, it was rough out there,” 
Mrs. Stallings was shocked to relate. 
"I heard one boy say to another that 
he was ready to kill somebody. Me, 
I just kept walking. What else could 
a body do? I was in the middle of the 
field. No use going back.” 

When Mother Stallings reached 
her 6-foot 4-inch son she smiled up 


at him and said: “Dad and I came to 
the game to surprise you, honey.” 

"Mother,” said Don, "believe me, 
you did.” 

Sounds in the Line 

rpHR BACKS may go tearing by on 
L their way to do or die, but it is up 
front in the trenches of football where 
the lines join, clashing ponderously, 
that Saturday’s wars are won. And 
although football is not a notably 
vocal game, all is not quiet on the 
front; psychological warfare is being 
waged there. Notre Dame linemen, 
for instance, growl ferociously as they 
come out of the huddle. To inure 
themselves against this intimidatory 
tactic. Southern Methodist linemen 
growled at each other for a week be- 
fore they played Notre Dame. Notre 
Dame has not always growled. Back 
in 1931, when Tommy Yarr was their 
captain and an All-America center, 
they used a more subtle ploy. When- 
ever a young lineman of the opposing 
team reported in to the game. Yarr 
would approach the referee and say, 
so the substitute could hear him, 
"Mr. Referee, what is the name and 
position of this young man?” Then, 
before Yarr snapped the ball, he 
would address the young man polite- 
ly: “Welcome to the game, Mr. Doe. 
We will run this play right through 
you.” More often than not they did. 

The taunt, polite or vulgar, re- 
mains the standard technique, but 
there are variations and inventions. 
When Illinois played Ohio State last 
month, the Illinois linemen whistled 
like bobwhite quail before each OSU 
play. Although OSU Fullback Bob 
White did not demonstrably lose his 
temper, he gained only 35 yards in 
17 rushes. Last year when Navy was 
clobbering Rice, Navy End Pete Jo- 
kanovich withdrew two tickets from 
his uniform and offered them to his 
opponent, suggesting that he accept 
continued 
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a-^hivas regal SCOTLAND'S PRINCE OF WHISKIES 
has been mellowed by attentive care year after year. Chivas Regal’s 
superb flavor has made it America's most wanted premium Scotch Whisky 
—a gift of rare distinction now available in decorative holiday wrapping. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 






There has never been anything like it be- 
fore! Wherever you go in your Buick, it 
tells you wonderful things. And it says 
wonderful things about you . It tells you 
about the power, the handling, the ride, 
the operating silence of a truly great auto- 
mobile. And it proclaims your good judg- 
ment, your good taste, to the whole wide 
world. For the car you have chosen is the 
most supremely fine Buick ever built. 
And the most excitingly beautiful Buick 
in nearly 60 proud years. 


LE SABRE INVICTA 


ELECTRA 


The thriftiest 
Buick 


The most 
spirited Buick 


The most 
luxurious Buick 


New Equipoise nde • New super-quiet Bodies by 
Fisher • New Magic-M rror finishes • New fin- 
cooled rear brakes, aluminum front brake drums 
Safety-plate glass all around • Thriftier, more 
powerful Wildcat engines • New 8ulcK Easy 
Power steering* • Exclusive Twin-turbine and 
Triple-turbine transmissions* 

('Optional at extra cost on certairt models.) 


A new class of fine cars within reach 
of 2 out of 3 new car buyers 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


them so he could get into the game. 
In Septemberwhen Rice played Stan- 
ford on the West Coast the tempera- 
ture was 99°. This was typical Hous- 
ton weather and suited Rice to a wing 
T, but the Stanfords were drooping 
from the heat. In the third period, 
with Rice well in the lead, Rice line- 
men hooted at the enervated Indians: 
“Y’all better move around or y’all’ll 
get cold.” 

There is not as much chatter this 
year as in the past. A new rule prohib- 
its the defense from using ‘‘words or 
signals which obviously disconcert 
opponents when they are preparing to 
put the ball in play,” and there are 
other reasons. “You’re too busy try- 
ing to figure out what you’re going 
to do," says Texas Guard Bob Har- 
werth. “With defensive signals, quick 
snaps and all that, the game is too 
complicated to do much talking.” 
Many linemen also wear mouthpieces 
which are not conducive to well- 
enunciated sarcasms. 

The new rule would gladden the 
heart of a grim, efficient but taciturn 
tackle of our acquaintance who used 
to be ragged by a little halfback to 
“talk it up in the line.” One afternoon 
he had enough, and, getting up so 
that he towered above the pesky half- 
back, said evenly: “Noise is not nec- 
essarily a manifestation of spirit.” 

Or, as use Guard Lou Byrd puts 
it, “Naw, I don’t do any talking. 
Might tell myself to get going maybe, 
but Coach always says the kind of 
talk he likes to hear from me is the 
pop of the pads on a good hit.” 

Pilgrim's Progress 

O N see'Tp:.mbeb 15, Erwin Erkfitz, 
a 47-year-old Detroit health- 
food-shop proprietor, left Las Angeles 
to walk to New York on six pairs of 
ripple-soled shoes. Erkfitz’ aim: to 
dramatize the need of Americans to 
use their legs more often. “Let’s use 
our legs or lose our legs,” aphorized 
Erkfitz grimly as he sallied forth on 
U.S. 66 with a modified heel-and-toe 
action which gets him 7 mph on the 
fiat. Erkfitz also hopes to break the 
transcontinental walking record, 
which he understands is 69 days 22 
minutes. 

As Erkfitz, accompanied by an as- 
sociate in a station wagon, struck out 


across the southern California desert 
on U.S. 60 he walked into 110® heat. 
“It left me a little tired,” said Erkfitz 
blithely as he changed shoes. He en- 
countered serious trouble on U.S. 89 
in the high tablelands of northern 
Arizona, meeting strong winds and 
rain. “Fate was unkind,” said Erkfitz 
glumly, sticking a blister with a nee- 
dle. He got up the following morning 
an hour earlier— at 3 a.m. 



A vegetarian, Erkfitz gets his en- 
ergy from nibbling on energy wafers, 
Fig Newtons with a wheat base, sun- 
flower seeds and a rather tasteless 
candy. He gets his inspiration from 
verses with a marching measure— he 
is fond of Edgar Guest— and from 
the dicta of Percy Cerutty, the aus- 
tere Australian who coaches Miler 
Herb Elliott: "Thrust against pain 
and be contemptuous of it. Pain is 
the purifier, the wisdom bringer.” 

When our Phoenix correspondent 
first tried to locate Erkfitz. he was 
unsuccessful. UNFOUND ERWIN ERK- 


FITZ DURING VIGOROUS PATROL ROADS 
WEST, EAST OF KING.MAN, he wired. 
COOPERATIVE DRAGNET PICKED UP 
PAIR BUMS THREE TI.MES, BUT ERK- 
FITZ EITHER WAY AHEAD OF SCHED- 
ULE. W'AY BEHIND OR WEARS CHAME- 
LEONLIKE PROTECTIVE COLORING THAT 
CAUSES BLENDING INTO ROADSIDE. 

Our Detroit correspondent phoned 
Erkfitz' wife, who explained that 
Erwin had, no doubt, changed routes. 
“He’s a little erratic at times,” said 
Dagny Erkfitz. 

Indeed, that’s ju.st what Erwin 
had done; he was marching steadfast- 
ly toward Flagstaff on U.S. 66-89. 
And there, with the help of a high- 
way patrolman, Erwin Erkfitz was 
run down having a chat at a root-beer 
stand. He is constitutionally unable 
to pass a filling station or an onlook- 
er without pausing to explain hi.s 
mission. 

“It takes him three hours to go 
through some of those small towns.” 
says Erkfitz’ associate. “That is 
what’s making it rough on us. He 
could make 60 miles a day but he 
spends all his time talking.” 

“Nothing will stop me,” says Er- 
win Erkfitz. 

And nothing has. Implacable and 
chameleonlike, he has stalked into 
the rising sun on U.S. 66, averaging 
continued 


They Said It 

JUSTICE HAROLD BURTON, itt fl ieUvision interrieu', reaching into sport 
for a metaphor to explain the fnnclion of (he Supreme Court: "It isn’t that um- 
pires are infallible or perfect, but if there is going to be any contest — a long con- 
test, a close conics/, a hard contest — and you're not going to break up in a riot 
or a squabble, you’d better agree on an umpire before you start. Take his deri- 
sions and go ahead with the game. And in government it’s the same prineiple." 

CAPTAIN BARNEY GILL, asstslanl Annij coach, of \otre Dame End Monty 
Stickles: “/ knew he was an end before I erer saw him play because when I shook 
hands with him at dinner his forefinger jabbed me in the elbow." 

VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON, to tlic PhUHcs' Richic Ashburn, about to leave 
on baseball-clinic tour of Venezuela: "Just mention my name." 

WALTER (SPIKE) BRIGGS, former Detroit Tiger president, off to hunt big 
game in Tanganyika: "Where 1 am going there are no tigers. In fact, there weren't 
many tigers where I just came from." 

COOKIE LAVAGETTO, OK the language problems confronting him as manager 
of the Washington Senators: “A Cuban is a pleasant fellow. If he understands 
you, he nods his head, he smiles and he says, ‘Si, si.’ If he doesn’t understand you 
he nods his head, he smiles and he says, 'Si, si.’ ”. 
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50 miles a day— through New Mex- 
ico, across the Texas Panhandle, up 
through Oklahoma and Missouri. At 
week’s end he was marching through 
Indiana on U.S. 40, just about even 
with a schedule that calls for him to 
take off his ripple-soled shoes and 
bathe his feet in Atlantic Ocean water 
before Thanksgiving, 

Credit Rating Report 

T HK CKUE3LEST IMSULT yet cast at 
Frankie Carbo was flung discrim- 
inately about the nation this week In 
a William J. Burns International De- 
tective Agency Hier distributed to ho- 
telmen and merchants. It reflected on 
b’rankie’s credit standing. It made 
thospurious suggestion that, as a fugi- 
tive since last July, Frankie may be 
running low on funds and crudely try 
to pass a bum check or two. 

The implication is unfair. It must 
have hurt Frankie, a proud wearer of 
silk and cashmere. He never has re- 
sented accusations of murder or forth- 
right declarations that he is the 
world's No. I fight fixer. These have 
given him a certain classy cachet. 
But it is unjust to say, as the folder 
does, that he may be suffering from 
the shorts. Frankie is, after all, a 
friend of millionaires, among them 
James D. Norris, theshy, retiring ex- 
president of the International Boxing 
Club now fighting so hard to avoid 
giving testimony before the New 
York grand jury that indicted Carbo 
as an undercover fight manager. 

Frankie ha.s always dressed well, 
eaten well, lived well since he discov- 
ered the simple virtues of the fix. He 
has been entertained at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York and has basked 
in a $75-a-day suite at the Shamrock 
in Houston. He has executive ul- 
cers that a Madison Avenue vice- 
president would envy. 

The chances are that Frankie never 
passed a bum check in his life, mostly 
because he does not like to sign his 
name to anything, including hotel 
registers. Besides, he deals pretty 
much in the anonymity of cash and, 
besides that, lie has many hospitable 
friends who are glad to put him up 
when he comes to town. Just a few 
weeks after his indictment last July, 
for instance, he wa.s reported, though 
not in the society columns, to be the 


incognito house guest of wealthy 
Artie Samish at Palm Springs, Calif. 
Samish, the tax-evading slushmaster 
of the California legislature, got out 
of the McNeil Island federal pen 
only last March and the two boys 
must have had a lot to chat about. 

It is hard to say where Frankie is 
just now. He likes to present a mov- 
ing target. But lately he has been con- 
fining himself pretty much to the 


BENCH WARRANT ISSUED FOR 
THIS FUGITIVE 



PAUL JOHN CARBO (M-SSM), 

aiiM Prankte Carbo, Mr. Pur^, Mr. 

Crey. 54 jrean, 5 ft. 8 in., ISO me- 
dium build, medium complexion, brown 
baggv, gray>white hair, wearx horn- 
rimmed glaaaes. 
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Nferchanis and hotels should be on the 
alert (or fugitive Carbo who may attempt 
to pass worthless checks as his funds 
should be running out soon. He is wanted 
in Kew York City for violation of 9133 
Unconsolidated I.4ws and S80 Penal Law. 
A bench warrant has been issued and he 
will be extradited if necessary. 

Carbo is traveling with a female. 40 
years, 5 ft. 4 in.. 140 lbs, blonde hair, 
aiiraclive, who may pose as his wife. He 
rarries a Slate of Florida driver's license 
1180')34 and travels extensively, patroniz- 
ing the best hotels. 

When Carbo is located or arrested, no- 
tify the District Attorney, County of New 
York, 155 I.eooard Street, New York. 
N" Y., .\tL: Del. Frank Matron*. 


Southwest, handy to Mexico, from 
which he cannot be extradited on 
present charges. Thus he has been 
seen dining with Al Weill, an old 
friend, at Agua Caliente but he has 
also been observed in Reno, living not 
at all like a man who is short of funds. 

It is to be hoped that when District 
Attorney Frank Hogan finally lays 
hands on Frankie he will right the 
Burns Agency’s wrong. Chances are 
he will find that Frankie has plenty of 
loot in his pockets, and, if so, he 
ought to count it publicly in simple 
justice to a maligned man. Frankie 
is a heel and a thief but he is a nota- 
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bly well-heeled thief and fair’s fair. 

There had, incidentally, been some 
speculation among boxing's many 
friends of Carbo that if Mr. Hogan 
had been elected to the United States 
Senate this month the indictments 
against Carbo and others might be 
allowed to lapse, or at least be pressed 
with less vigor than Mr. Hogan has 
shown. It was a foolish hope at best 
and it has now expired in the election 
returns. Mr. Hogan lost his Senate 
race. His term as district attorney 
runs until December 31, 1961. 

Horm of Plenty 

rpHOSE enterprising, sports-minded 
-^people at the Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory are at it again. Late 
this summer they were stringing ca- 
ble across a box canyon not with nu- 
clear projectiles but with a how and 
arrow (SI, Oct. 6). And this month 
they are investigating radioactive 
fallout with the help of deer antlers. 

Antlers, says Dr. Harry Foreman 
of the Biomedical Research Group, 
because of their high calcium content 
are remarkable depositories of stron- 
tium 89 and 90. An average rack of 
antlers will build up half as much cal- 
cium in one season as a human skele- 
ton will in a lifetime, and the calcium 
soaks up fallout like so much blotting 
paper. By grinding antlers and meas- 
uring the radioactive content, scien- 
tists can obtain a fairly accurate an- 
nual index of fallout wherever the 
deer, with or without the antelope, 
play. “I don’t think we could have 
devised a handier or more convenient 
method.” says Dr. Foreman, proudly. 

Any old antlers lying about your 
house? Either trophy-room or base- 
ment-corner variety will do, says the 
doctor, so long as they were not 
found discarded in the forest and so 
long as you can remember when and 
where they were taken. Dr. Foreman 
asks that first you write him brief 
particulars. If your antlers will help 
the investigation, he will ask that 
you mail them accompanied by an 
identifying tag. (Fallout does not af- 
fect the flesh of the animal itself, nor 
are the antlers dangerous to handle.) 

There has to be a catch to all this, 
of course, and there is. Dr. Foreman 
complains of a tight budget. Antlers, 
he says, should be sent postpaid. 



COUIN MUOIE WILL NAVIQATE 



ARNOLD EILOART WILL COMMAND 



AERONAUTS VS. ATLANTIC 


I T Al.t. STAKTKD.” Said the leader of 
the latter-day aeronauts, “as a 
whim. So, if you are anti-whim, you 
are aiiti-us.” Well, nobody can say 
that we on this magazine are anti- 
whim, so presumably we must be pro. 
very much pro, the doughty band of 
Britons above w'ho plan, come early 
December, to float aloft in the strange 
craft pictured below and allow them- 
selves to be wafted gently across the 
broad Atlantic on the westering winds 
that blow eternally from the Canary 
Islands to the Greater .\ntilles. Their 
soaring craft itself will be sustained 
by faith and a big round gas balloon. 

Mark Twain once said vaguely of 
an airship on which he sent Tom Saw- 
yer soaring over Africa that it was 
equipped wdth “all sorts of things.” 
There could be no better de.scription 
of the gondola in which 5I-year-old 
British businessman Arnold Beaupre 
Eiloart and his 21-year-old son Tim- 
othy plan to drift over the ocean. De- 
signed by naval architect and yachts- 
man Colin Mudie, who, with his pho- 
tographer-wife Rosemary, will com- 
plete the balloon-borne crew, it looks 
like a stubby-ended boat and is in- 


tended to serve as such if anything 
happens to the balloon in midocean. 
Some 15 feet long and made of a hard, 
spongelike plastic, it will carry jury 
sail and emergency rudder lest the 
expedition become suddenly water- 
borne, but to avoid that contingency 
The World, as the whole she- 

bang is called, w'ill also be fitted with 
a number of strictly aeronautical 
gadgets. There will be a hydrogen 
generator to manufacture gas for the 
balloon itself and pedal-operated pro- 
pellers set horizontally at either side 
of the gondola to help maintain a 
proper altitude. Most of the airship’s 
supplies and provisions will be dan- 
gled overside on the end of long lines 
so that if the balloon should drop 
down too suddenly they w'ill hit the 
water first and provide buoyancy to 
send it aloft once more. There will 
be a radio, of course, but because of 
the explosive hydrogen in the balloon 
no motor of any kind. 

“We have taken every precaution 
against the known risks,” says Bal- 
loonist Eiloart, but there are still 
vast unknowns ahead of him. “We 
could,” he says, “have a freak wind 


which would blow us to Africa, or 
some crank might lake aim and punc- 
ture us with a shotgun. You just 
weigh up everything and then you 
do your damndest.” 

We can only hope their damndest 
will be blessed. The world today is 
too full of scientifically predictable 
wonders, of aircraft that fly without 
wings and of ships that cruise for 
months on end beneath the surface 
of the sea. Men have become spoiled 
by facile conquests of time and space, 
and today’s stay-at-homes have noth- 
ing but sneers for the rocket that 
fails to orbit the moon. Where, then, 
can the flavor of true adventure 
charged with chance and uncertainty 
still be found? As adults who once 
soared endlessly under the auspices 
of one Jules Verne, we suspect it may 
still be in a free-floating balloon drift- 
ing crazily over the ocean. 

“We are not trying to do anything 
that will make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before,” says 
the captain of The Small World, “but 
that does not happen either when you 
sing a song, or climb a mountain, 
or run a race.” end 




AT NILO KENNELS. JOHN OLIN RELAXES BEFORE PORTRAIT OF CHAMPION KING BUCK 

Phoiograph$ by Dan Weiner 


A MAN, 


John Olin, maKer of shotgun 
shells, made the game 
preserve a national concern 


by VIRGINIA KRAFT 

T <i 40,000 employees in the many 
and varied Olin enterprises (Olin 
Malhieson Chemical Corporation, 
Winchester-Western arms and ammu- 
nition, Squibb druKS, Ecusta paper, 
Olin cellophane and aluminum, etc.) 
scattered across the nation, G6-year- 
old John Merrill Olin is the boss. 
To the 10-year-old black Labrador 
named King Buck, whose portrait 
hangs behind Mr. Olin in the picture 
at left, he may be the boss sometimes, 
but more often than not he is just a 
good-natured pushover on whose bed 
King Buck likes to sleep, regally 
aware that no mere captain of indus- 
try would tamper with the comfort 
of one of the greatest field-trial cham- 
pions in the history of the Labrador 
retriever breed. 

Such inversions of authority do not 
happen often in John Olin’s well- 
organized world. But at Nile Kennels 
(Olin spelled backwards) near Alton, 
Illinois, where some of the finest Lab- 
rador retrievers in America are raised 
and trained. King Buck rules unchal- 
lenged and Olin is the first to admit 
it. He is proud of King Buck, who is 
a personal project of his, and for that 
matter he is probably prouder of his 
kennels and of adjacent Kilo Farms, 
a sprawling, game-rich, 522-acre 
shooting preserve, than of any other 
part of his considerable empire. This 
is the place where John Olin would 
rather spend his time than anywhere 
else in the world. 

From fall to spring on many a day 
he can be found roaming through 
the lush acreage after pheasants or 
crouched in a blind waiting for flight- 
ed mallards to come winging over- 
head. In between, he works his dogs, 
readying himself and them for the 
dozens of field trials which are his 
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A DOG AND A CRUSADE 


favorite hobby. Often his attractive 
wife, Evelyn, a sportswoman in her 
own right, comes along, despite the 
fact that her enthusiasms rest more 
with bird hunting and salmon fishing 
than with field-trialing. 

“She really can’t stand field trials,’’ 
Olin chuckles, “and she doesn’t mind 
letting me know it. As far as Evelyn 
is concerned, field-trial enthusiasts 
are insane, because they get up before 
daybreak, jump in the car and some- 
times drive over 100 miles of almost 
impassable roads to stand out in the 
rain, sleet, snow and freezing weather 
to watch an expensive dog someone 
spent a fortune to raise and train 
make stupid mistakes." 

Even so, Evelyn Olin has gone 
along on many of her husband's out- 
door jaunts. Though she most favors 
the relaxed life of their Nilo Planta- 
tion near Albany, Georgia, with its 
leisurely afternoon quail hunting, she 
likes to go with him for salmon on the 


Restigouche, ducks in Stuttgart, Ar- 
kansas, partridge in Spain and cham- 
ois in Austria. She draws the line at 
bear hunts in Alaska, though, or 
Olin’s annual deer and antelope hunts 
in Wyoming. “She just doesn’t like 
anything that starts before day- 
break,” Olin says fondly. “I’ve been 
getting up before daybreak since I 
was a boy, and it’s just become the 
natural way to start a day. 

“01 course,’’ he adds, “at that time 
I was getting up to milk the cows 
and do the chores.” 

The cows and the chores were on a 
farm owned by John Olin’s uncle, 
Amos Merrill, at the foot of Mount 
Moosilaukenear Warren, New Hamp- 
shire. Every summer of his boyhood, 
Olin spent his vacation with his un- 
cle on the farm, helping with the 
crops and livestock and learning 
about the outdoors. 

“I’ve often tried to analyze what 
happened to me to make me love the 


outdoors somuch,” Olin says. “'What- 
ever it was, it happened there. Un- 
cle Amos had twin daughters but no 
sons. I guess I filled a void for him, 
and he certainly filled one for me. He 
gave me my first gun and taught me 
how to shoot it. We’d go out together 
and run the bear traps, or hunt wood- 
chucks or wade the trout streams 
near the farm. 

“And I also learned something else 
that was important,” Olin adds. “I 
learned the psychology of a Yankee. 
Uncle Amos taught me all the facts 
of life, and then some. I learned to 
work there, and to save my earnings. 
My uncle paid me lod an hour to dig 
kale out of the corn, and if I didn’t 
work I didn’t get paid. 

“When I finally accumulated $1.5, 
I bought my first fly rod. That was 
the summer I was 7. By the end of 
that summer I knew where every 
trout in every pool was, and I could 
continued 
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JOHN OLIN coulintf'l 

jump from rock to rock like a cat.” 

It was during this same summer 
that Olin had liis first brush with 
what he termed ‘‘commercialism in 
sport.” One day he was taking eight 
good fish back to the farm when he 
met a man with the best fishing out- 
fit he had ever seen. 

■'I was green with envy,” he re- 
members. "It wa.s funny, because lie 
was just a.s envious of me. He hadn’t 
caught a fish on all that fine tackle. 
He wanted to know where I’d caught 
mine. I pointed to a pool and said, 
‘There’.s one right over there.’ In three 
Casts I had it. The man was really 
dumfounded. Then he offered to Ituy 
my fish. I took one more long look 


his practical outdoor experience to his 
technical training. Elvery time he 
went on a hunt, he went with more 
in niiml than .sport alone. He person- 
ally tested all the new cartridges and 
shells produced by his company, dig- 
ging out bullets for laboratory analy- 
sis, studying new methods, refusing 
to accept old ones just because they 
were in practice. Hi.s inqui-sitive, in- 
ventive mind looked steadily into the 
future, and many of the corporation’s 
new products were his own personal 
developments. Currently he holds 22 
United States patents on them. 

The best known of these, his Super- 
X shotgun shell, grew directly from a 
hunting e.xperience. Back in the ’20s, 
Olin was waterfowl-hunting one day 
with a friend who preferred shooting 



at hi.s beautiful fishing outfit and 
thought of all that kale in the corn. 
But finally I said no thanks, I’d give 
him the fi.sli.” 

.\long with his knowledge of the 
outdoors, young Olin. with the same 
thoroughness, also set about learning 
all there was to know about his fa- 
ther's explosives busiiie.ss, which even 
as a small boy he knew would be his 
life's work. By the age of Ifi he was 
ready for ('orneii University, wiiere 
he mapf)e<l out a prodigious chemical 
engineering program. From ('ornell, 
in 1912. he went directly into his fa- 
llier’.s company, then Western Cart- 
ridge, in Fast Alton, Illinois, the first 
trained scientist to be employed by 
tlic organization. 

From the beginning, Olin applied 


ducks on water rather than in fiight. 
'I’liis violation of the ethics of good 
sportsmanship so outraged Olin that 
he not only refused to fire a shot but 
decide<l to do something positive to 
prevent his friend from repeating the 
performance. 

In his laboratory, Olin mulle<l over 
the problem of increasing velocity, 
and thus getting greater range from 
a shell, without increasing i)ressure in 
the gun chamber to a dangerous level 
in the process. By developing pressure 
over a longer period of time ithereby 
creating a more sat isfactory pressure- 
velocity relationship ) through the use 
of a progressive-burning smokeless 
powder, Olin came up with a unique 
“short shot string” shell which had 
an extended range of more than 2U 


yards over that of conventional loads 
This development was so radical— 
and so succe.ssful— that Olin called it 
"super excellent.” An associate sug- 
gested dropping the ‘‘excellent” and 
Calling it simply Super-X. 

Armed with a box of Super-X 
shells, Olin thereupon invited his 
friend again to do some waterfowl 
shooting. And every timea duck hove 
into sight high over the blind, Olin 
was able to knock it down yards be- 
fore it dropped in range of his com- 
panion's conventional loads. The sub- 
sequent pojiularily of Super-X rock- 
eted We.siern to the front ranks of 
U.S. shell manufacturers. 

But perhaps Olin’s greatest inven- 
tion, and certainly his proudest, is 
one on which he holds no patents. 
This is Kilo Kennels and Farms, the 
pilot project in 1951 of a vast nation- 
al experiment in coiuservation. Like 
other (Min inventions, this loo grew 
out of his love of the outdoors and 
Ins practical view of the future. 

A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 

As a sportsman and a shell manu- 
facturer Olin was constantly con- 
cerned with the long-range effect of 
the tremendous postwar hunting 
boom on an already shrinking out- 
doors. He was afraid that unle.ss con- 
structive measures were taken right 
away places to hunt in America would 
eventually vanisli com])letely. One so- 
lution, he believed, was the wide- 
spread education of hunters to the 
conservation value of trained dogs in 
recovering lost and cripjiied game. 
Another was the replenishment of 
wildlife through artificial stocking 
and scientific imi)rovement of habitat 
conditions. Olin decided that both of 
these ideas needed more practical 
demonstration than they were cur- 
rently getting. 

First he set about developing the 
finest retrievers in the country to 
demon.strate at their kennels and at 
field trials the importance of using 
trained dogs in hunting. In January 
19.51 he hired T. W. i Cotton) I’er- 
shall, a young professional dog train- 
er ami handler who was making a rep- 
utation for himself on the field-trial 
circuit, rershall, Ids wife and his two 
Labrador retrievers moved into an old 
farmhouse on 552 acres of partially 
farmed Olin-owned land near Alton, 
12 miles from the Olin plant at Fast 
Alton. Flans were mapped out for the 
construction of Kilo Kennels and the 
rehabilitation of the land as a wildlife 
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Automatically shows you correct 
exposure setting . . . for beautiful 
color movies, reel after reel! 

Kodak presents the easicst-to-usc movie cameras 
in Brownie history . . . with an cxposiire-inctcr 
pointer right in the viewfinder ! No more computing 
settings! These 8inm cameras have true lelescojjic 
viewfinders . . . fast //i.9 lenses . . . built-in Skylight 
and Type A filters . . . easier loading mechanism. 

Give a new Brownie Movie Camera for Christinas. 
Tag it “Open me first,” for movies first thing Christ- 
mas morning I Most dealers offer convenient terms. 

f Pi/trs me list, include Fedemt Tnv, and me uihjeel to change without notice. J 


Ail the action perfectly exposed . . . and you need never take the camera from your eyef 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. ^ 



The exposure-setting 
dial is coupled to the 
meter. You see the ex- 
posure-meter pointer 
right in the viewfinder. 
It move.s as you turn 
the dial. 


You get perfect expo- 
sure indoors or out. 
simply by centering the 
pointer as you view 
each scene. 







SWEATERS MEN LIKE 

The newest styles, smartest colors, richest textures— 
now in stay-in-shape sweaters of “Orion” 


Sweaters liavf never Ix'en smarter, 
more luxurious, more praclieal. For 
llio modern advantages of "Orlrm”* 
acrylic fiber are now availaltic in a 
complete new style range of sweaters. 
'Orion” gives sportswear amazing 
shape retention, as well as ricli- 

*"Orlcn" is Du Font's registered trodemork (or its ocrytir fiber 


te.Ktured luxurv. ''Orlon”also makes 
sweaters easy to wash. No block- 
ing, no stretching, no special care 
is needed after washing. .And "Orion” 
is supremely comfortable — makes 
these sweaters great fun to wear. Look 
for sweaters of 100% "Orion” today. 

. Du Pont mokes libers, not Ibe lobn. sweotars shown here. 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER tIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISIRV 


iOHN OLIN eoutiilufil 

prpsorvp on which Oliii could prove 
the value of stocking wildlife and 
improving natural hal)iiat. 

By May the project was under way, 
and John Olin decided to buy himself 
a field-trial dog. For over a year he 
had been studying the competitive 
performances of young retrievers on 


Eventually the dog was sold to 
Bing Grunwald of Omaha, who es- 
tablished him on the competitive 
circuit. A month after his third birth- 
day, Buck earned his field-trial cham- 
pionship. He looked good, but in 
I'ershail's professional judgment he 
didn’t look good enough to warrant 
the Sfi.oOO selling price Grunwald 
was now asking. Bpsi<les, Pershall 



the circuit and latterly he had been 
particularly following the progre.<5S of 
a 3-year-olcl black Labrador named 
King Buck, who was winning more 
than his share of trials. Although he 
had not actually seen Buck run, Olin 
decided tliat this was the dog for him. 

Pershall. with years of field-trial 
experience behind him. thought dif- 
ferently. and didn’t hesitate to ex- 
press his objections. King Buck’s early 
history was bad. His bloodlines were 
good but he was the product of a very 
disappointing litter. His owner had 
purchased him as a pup for $50 and 
nursed him through an extended siege 
of distemper, during which he was ad- 
vised twice to destroy him. When 
Buck finally regained his health, his 
owner couldn’t afford to train or cam- 
paign him. 


had a much better land les.s expen- 
sive) prospect lined up — a Labrador 
named Freehaven Muscles, who not 
only showed great future promise 
but boasted a more stable liack- 
grouiul. 

Cotton Pershall was still new at 
Nilo, which may be the reason he 
didn't know just how stubborn John 
Olin can be. Freehaven Muscles, Olin 
agreed, certainly looked like a fine 
prospect. Cotton was right in want- 
ing him for Nilo Kennels, and should 
lose no time in acquiring him. In the 
meantime, however, Olin was going 
to buy King Buck, and that was the 
end of that. 

Although Cotton handled and 
trained both dogs. Buck became 
known around the kennels as John 

roriOiiiW 



John W. Poulson 
President 

Fruit of the Loom Corporation 


with Suave for Men— the only hair- 
dressing that can't make hair 
greasy. It grooms more naturally, 
too . . . another reason why so many 
business leaders prefer Suave 
hairdressing. It's handier to use in 
the unbreakable squeeze flask. 

60^ and $1 piwitan 


The Luxury Hairdressing 
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THE TUBULv^R lOOX in Wh»fe Stag's exctusive 
100% Nylon parka. Tube-quiltec Nylon on one 
side, reversible to plain Nylon. Zip pockets in 
side seams. Light . . .warm . . . completely wash- 
able. In Skl-Matic Colors dyed-to-blend with 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h pants. Iceland $27.95. 

for Men and Women. $29.9S to S45. 
WHITE STAG MFG. CO. • IKJftTLANO 9, OREGON 


WEATHERNUTS’ PAL 



The ■■Weatherhawh” R<-c,>r.<n)K liirnmctct 
cvcrvboiiv i wwilicf expert Slums irend. itij/rniisulr 

iric «.hari-<!rise. A prci.iii«ii insirument ai jKuui one- 
ihirj (lie usual pcuc. 2316. $49.50 .ir s..ur sfeefer ot 
ssruf Taylor Instrumcni Cos , RiKhotcr, N Y 



Does your Ooe lack pep? 
Does he hate to wag his tall? 
Give him Vionate containing 
20 essential vitamins and 
minerals— add to food once 
dally for good bones, stam- 
ina, "bounce," healthy skin 
free from itch. 


VIONATE* 


Squibb quality -thi priceless incredieni 


JOHN OLIN 

Oliii’s dojr and Muscles as Cotton 
I’crsliall’s dojr. A y«-:ir after liis pur- 
chase, Muscles earned his (•hampi')n- 
ship and went on to ju.stify the con- 
firlence IVrshall had i)laced in him. 
But John Olin’.s riot; did better; he 
marie fiehl-lrial history. 

In Xovemher at Welrlon 

Springs, M issouri, under Cotton’s e.x- 
pert handling. King Buck romped off 
with the National Retriever Field 
Trial Chamjjionshi]). the most covet- 
ed prize in retriever competition. 'I'he 
following year he cunie hack to re- 
peat his victory, only the third dog to 
rlo so in llu' history of ih*- event. In 
the 82 national field-trial series in 
which he jiarlirdpaled during his com- 
peritive career, King Buck completed 
80 consecutive series, a record no dog 
ha.s ever ap[)roached. 

But some of the other Xilo dogs, 
including King Buck's sons and 
grandsons, have given him stiff com- 
petition. In the sevt'ii year.s since its 
l)pginning, Xilo Kennels has produced 
st'ven other field-trial champions un- 
der Cotton Pershall’s expert han- 
dling and training. Olin, studying 
i’ershall’s method.s and techniques, 
personally guided four of these dogs 
to amateur field-trial championsliips 
in competitions where professional 
handlers are not eligible. 

There are currently ti.'t dogs at Xilo: 
44 black Labradors 'including King 
Buck, who is now retired ', eight yel- 
low Labradors, two beagles, two 
Brittany spaniels, one English setter, 
three English springer spaniels, two 
pointers and one Weimaraner. Six of 
these dogs were gifts to the kennels, 
but all of the rest were either bred 
at Xilo or purchased by John Olin to 
imjjrove breeding lines. He lias worked 
particularly with Labradors— study- 
ing the history and performance of 
various bloo<llines aiul importing 
English .stock, including an English 
.Xalional Champion, to get away 
from the tight little circle of breeding 
in this country. 

There has been only one major set- 
back at Xilo, which occurred shortly 
after it was starte<l. An epidemic of 
flislemper swejit through the ken- 
nels, tlestroying much of the stock. To 
prevent such a disaster from striking 
again, Olin built an isolation kennel 
modeled on medical findings at Cor- 
nell. Set apart from the other ken- 
nels, it is run as scientifically and an- 
tisepticaily a.s a fine hospital. In order 
to enter the ‘‘medical wards” inside, 


a visitor must first pa.ss through a 
special room where he must strip, 
shower and jnil on the sterile white 
clothing of a surgeon about to oper- 
ate. All new d(ig.s are quarantined in 
the isolatii'ii kennel fur a specific jieri- 
ud of time, during wliicli they are 
carefull.T’ e.xamined, ob.ser\ed and 
tested for possible di.sease. Whelping 
also takes place here, and new-liorn 
litters remain until they outgrow the 
inft'ctioii period. In atidition. all Xilo 
dogs recT'ive bloml le.sls twice v’early 
uiuler a iirevetuive-mediciiu' prii- 
gram which has proved, among oth- 
er things, that dogs inoculated against 
distemper 'formerly lielieved an in- 
oculation of lifetime immunity: are 
not neci-ssarily protected forever from 
the disease. 

In less than a decade t)ie Coniell- 
Xilo relationship has been reverseil. 
Where once the university u.ssisted 
John Olin in setting up his medical 
program, Olin is now a.ssisting Cornell 
with valuable research ami experi- 
mentation undertaken at Xilo. 

While Xilo Kennels was becoming 
the best -managed Laliratlor breeding 
atul training center in the c<iuntry, 
the adjacent land called Xilo Farm.s 
was becoming the best-managed game 
preserve, .-^t about the same time 
Pershall came to Xilo. Olin Industries 



buffet luncheon at nilo farms is 
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hired a staff of trained conserva- 
tionists, and the 522 acres of rolling 
farmland near Alton were converted 
into rich game-bird cover, heavily 
planted with alfalfa, wheat, soy 
beans, lespedeza, sweet clover an<l 
corn to create a balanced system of 
crop rotation. Food patches of sor- 
ghum and millet, which provide ad- 
ditional cover as well as food, were 
spotted every four or five acres. Tim- 
ber and shrubs were planted in scat- 
tered clumps to cut down soil erosion 
and serve as gathering points for 
pheasants after a shout. 

THE CRUSADE BEGINS 

As soon as suitable habitat was es- 
tablished, the land was stocked with 
pheasants and mallard ducks and, for 
e.xperimental study, with a variety of 
semi-exotic birds like Coturnix quail 
and chukar partridge. Then Nilo 
Farms was ready to carry out John 
Olin’s most cherLshed crusade: the 
education of sportsmen and game- 
management agencies to the poten- 
tials of wildlife preserves in a dimin- 
ishing outdoors — a concept which 
had few supporters in the ’40s and 
early '50.s. 

The job was not an easy one. Hunt- 
ers in general were reluctant to try 
preserve shooting because they be- 


lieved it artificial. Game departments 
looked with little enthusiasm on the 
additional supervision and enforce- 
ment that would be expected of them 
and with suspicion on the actual ben- 
efits to wildlife which might ensue. 
When Olin invited representatives of 
botli groups to visit Nilo and see how 
the operation worked, they came, hut 
with misgivings. They left with an 
education. 

Under Nilo Farms’ staff, they were 
instructed in planting and planning of 
habitat, in scientific principles of rear- 
ing and harvesting game birds, in the 
long-range benefits to the surround- 
ing country which artificial propaga- 
tion of wildlife would ultimately reap, 
and in the value of trained hunting 
dogs to conservation. Olin, mean- 
while, propagated the faith in other 
ways. He stomped across the coun- 
try, cornering any and all who would 
listen to his cause. At field trials he 
sloshed through mud and rain to 
hand out literature on preserve .shoot- 
ing. When he found an interested 
sportsman he enlisted him in the cru- 
sade: when he found one in doubt he 
refused to stop talking until the 
doubts had vanished. On business 
trips he would suddenly disappear to 
address a conservation or sportsmen’s 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN LOOK in White Stag’s 
Peasant-Cross-stitched parka. Lightweight . . . 
Sanforized . . . Zelan treated. Teamed with ex- 
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TWIN SHIRTS 


Maddertone Paisley 
. . . designed in smart 
youthful button-down style. 

A wardrobe must for the 
"go-together” set. 

each about $4 

AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 



JOHN OLIN cnnliiiufil 

c’lub on Uie rule of preserve shooting 
in modern conservation. He was nev- 
er too bu.sy to speak to one more ijame 
otlicial, one more sports reporter or 
one more man in the field. 

More and more his e.xhortations fell 
on receptive ears. The number of pri- 
vate and public preserves grew stead- 
ily across the country. This season 
tliere are l.'JOT shooting preserves 
operating in 38 states, an increase of 
4.51 since 15L54. fti 1.3 of these states, 
the game departments have regular 
instructional programs patterned aft- 
er the program at Nilo Farms, which 
itself has expanded considerably since 
the 15)54 merger of Olin Industries 
into the Olin -Mathieson Chemical 
Curpt)ration. 

The most recent area to join the 
booming preserve movement is Ha- 
waii. When game department officials 
in the territory sent word of their in- 
terest to N’ilo this summer, one of the 
Farms' conservation experts hopped 
the next plane west. In a week he had 
scoured the islands, studied the na- 
tive wildlife and mapped out a pre- 
serve plan for Hawaii. 

Olin’s conservation ideas are so ef- 
fective that they have been applied 
even beyond the h<)undarie.s of pre- 
serve shooting. Stales like Georgia, 
long famous as one of the finest tiuHil- 
shooting regions in America, have 


been shown that l)y bulldozing large 
growth.? of li\'e oaks (which, once imp- 
ended, provide excellent game-bird 
cover and protection during the three 
years or so they take to rot;, then 
scientifically planting the.se areas with 
natural foods, they could sizably in- 
crea.se basic (juuil populations in spite 
of hunting pressure which had tripled 
in that many years. 

Thus, in less than a decade, Olin 
has seen the value of his belief in bet- 
ter (logs and better hunting dramati- 
calfy proved and accepted. Cut he 
.still ha.s one outdoor ambition which 
as yet is unrealized. He has never 
hunted in .\frica. Aside from the* 
sport itself, he has a typically Olin- 
es(|ue reason for wanting to make this 
trij). 

“In the old days,” (Min recalls, “I 
had two ways to prove a new bullet. 

I tested it in the laboratory. Then I 
went out and hunted with it. If it 
worked in both places, I knew I had a 
good bullet. 

“Now we have a new bullet, the 
.458. I know it's good because after 
we worked it over thoroughly in the 
lab I put it in the hands of people go- 
ing to Africa, had them chop it out of 
all kinds of game and send it back to 
me. But I still haven’t used it over 
there myself, and one of these days I 
want to. I’ve been around too long to 
start taking secondhand information 
on these things now.” end 
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Coffee Bean . . . Freeman’s new leather look for Fall . . . warm 
and wonderful color that blends and belongs wherever you 
wear it! Stimulating new styles, three shown below, give a 
"lift” to your footwear wardrobe. See your Freeman dealer. 


coffee bean 



Brand new! The "color break” you wear! 


freemin Shses v« $10.95 to $25.95. Higher Rockies West. Write for your Freemen dealer's name. Freeman Shoe Corp.. Beloit. Wisconsin. Largest Exclesive Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes. 





$35,000 golf tournament to open Dorado Beach Hotel— 


1 )1 i;u i () kk;o s Doraito Ikacli rtsorr opens 
(in Deeciiiber ist. Opening events inckulc 
the D*ii;uhi JJeiich Jru trarhinul — ;i 555,000 
t;ol[ toiirtuimenr. 

I'or five il;ns (Dee. 5 to 7) America’s top 
professionals will pit their shill against the 
wiclici! heaiiix of the new Dorado c<iiirse. 
lApect surprises. The course was designed 
In that erafrt architect Koherr liciit .|<»ijcs. 

I d Diidle\, Dorado'.s prolessional. inaUes 
ito hones ahoin rite challenye. "’Dorado is tlie 
rontthesr test for top golfcis that J h;nc ever 
]ila\ed, li is /tii/cb kiiuicr to xiTckiihi pLiycrs. 
'I’he i»reens are so ciinninirK' trapped tliat 


\'(Hi have to he incredihh’ accurate to crack 
par. A man w ho hits a shorter hall is far less 
hkclv to get ifito trouhlc." 

Developed l >\- 1 .aiirance S, Rockefeller, the 
whole Dorado Beach resort is in a setting 
that guests w ill talk ahout long after the yoff 
tournament is o\’cr. 

hundred heach house suites look out 
across the golden curve of a crescent hav. 
I'here are tennis courts, sw imiuintr pools, 
riding trails and even an air service to w hisk 
t'mi <»ff Cft San Juan’s niglitlifc in minutes. 
A\‘hat’s more, vou can llv from New 'lork 
at lunchtime and be in Dorado for dinner! 


SVe your tr.Kvl .incut or uritc: tininnumw caltli of I’ucrco Rico. I )ept. of rourisiii, liox fmt, 6 fif> I'iftli .\vcmie, N.^ . 19. 




ApprwifhhigDora/fo's tSth green. PJwiograpfi by Tom Hollyman. 


Puerto Rico’s great new resort 



Kcl Diullcv and Russell Gilbert head Dorado’s professional 
staff. The chan)pu)nship course measures 7,1 15 yards. Par 
is 72. A number of holes skirt the beach (sec big picture). 



Klectric golf carts glide snioothlv over ! )o ratio’s 
nianicurcii turf. I'our holes arc over 550 yards. 
One green is 200 feet from edge to edge. 



Dorado's beach houses all have sliding glass 
walls and air-conditioning. .\t night, spotlights 
illuminate the surf just l)e\ ond your dtiorstep. 



R(»bcrt 'IVeiit Jones has dreamed up some un- 
expected hazards. \<ite the [)alm in this sand 
trap. It once cost "Rustv” (iilhert a stroke. 
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A hold new treatment in textures— a dashing new boldness in hats! 


Yuu'rc right in style witli a t'ox Hound . . . the one hat that’s 
])erfect for town and country. Knox blended fine furs to pro- 
duce a rich muted hat-finish never before achieved. Choose 
a smooth texture, or choose a rough texture — but choose a 


Fox lloiiiid! I'or versatilih unlimited in a new slim brim, 
see the handsome fox Hounds at vonr Knox dealer. 7’onri 
and Country versions in Grey. Brown. Blue, with I leatlicr 
effects. S12.9s. Knox Hats from S10.95 to SIOO.OO. 
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MOTOR SPORTS 


'John Lovesey 
Kenneth Riideen 


Who’ll play follow the liter? 


Not us, say three large nations, 
who will counter a Grand 
Prix engine cut with big cars 

T im; mkn who control interna- 
tional auto racing met privately 
the other day to choose the rules that 
builders of the world's most impor- 
tant road racing cars must follow in 
two years’ time. For two days they 
debated the question heatedly be- 
hind the imposing Pall Mall facade 
of London’s Royal Automobile Club. 
When they announced their decision, 
there w'as unprecedented tumult in 
the RAC’s august halls, for the ruling 
meant, in effect, that the new cars 
would be decidedly puny ones. If a 
similar step were taken in boxing, it 
would mean that all classes above the 
lightweight level, say, would be dis- 
qualified, that the lightweight cham- 
pion would be declared the world’s 
best boxer by an all-powerful com- 
mittee. Floyd Patterson, Ray Rob- 
inson and Carmen Basilic would be 
outlawed; Joe Brown would perforce 
be the best boxer in the world. The 
adage about a good big one is as true 
of racing engines as it is of boxers. 

In road racing the heavyweight 
cars lin the sense that they are of the 
highest caliber and thus provide the 
best sport) are those built to a set 
of rules called Formula I. They are 
commonly known as Grand Prix cars. 
For more than 50 years they have 
been the Thoroughbred racers of the 
international sport. They have given 
the great drivers— Nuvolari, Carac- 
ciola, Ascari, Fangio, to name some 
of the most eminent — their supreme 
testa. The formula governing engine 
size has been changed frequently 
over the years, but usually the cars 
have had such power that they have 
exacted the utmo.st in driving skill. 
Racing’s oldtimers speak of the sen- 
sationally powerful and fabulously 
fast prewar Mercedes and Auto Union 
Grand Prix cars (and the champions 
who drove them) with the awe and 
affection that boxing’s oldtimers re- 


O C British Vanwall, winn*'r of six 195« 
^ races, is the champion Grand Prix car 
under the current 


Over-all length : 
Height: 3 feet 9 
.Vliter engine formula. j^p speed: 170 


1 C British Cooper, champion Formula Over-aii length : 12 feet 
II car, .shows how unimpre.s.sive next Height: 2 feet 10 inches 
Grand Prix cars may look under 1.5-literrulc. Top speed: 145 miles per hour 


serve for Jack Dempsey. Only a hand- 
ful of drivers could do those cars 
justice. 

Now the rulers of road racing- 
members of the Commission Sportive 
Internationale of the F^d^ration In- 
ternationale de I’Automobile— have 
chosen a formula that threatens to 
make Grand Prix racing a second- 


rate sport. The current rule limiting 
maximum piston displacement to 
2,500 cubic centimeters (2 ' ■> liters ) has 
already permitted some distinctly 
underpowered racers (because of their 
extreme lightness i to challenge and 
even surpass the full-scale English 
Van walls and Italian Ferraris on some 
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OVER ICE CREAM 


A delicious, different dessert that inspires cheers of appreciation 
...and it's simple to fix. too. Arrow Creme de Menthe is also 
delightful straight, in a frappe, over the rocks and as a highball 

ARROW LIQUEURS CORP.. DETROIT 7, MICH. . . . 60 PROOF 


FIT FOR A KING — DELICIOUS SUNOAE 

reme cle Mentl le 



Congenial is the word for your 'BOTANY"500’ 
dealer when he shows you ‘BOTANY’ ‘500’ti 
suits, sport coats and oulercoats . . . they were 
designed together to go together harmoniously. 
They're ‘BOTANY"500' "Compatibles", 
coordinated in patterns, colors, fabrics and 
models. You'll like the way they fit into 
your life. See them today at your 
■BOTANY’ -SOO’ dealer. 

mustrafed: The Derby Tweed $59.50 

other outercoats $65 to $129.50 
suits $59.50 to $75 
sport coats $39.95 to $45 

Prices Slightly higher in the West 


BOTANY 500’ 


H. DAROFF & SONS, Inc., 200 Fifth A*«nue, New York 10, N V. 
2300 Walnut Street. Philadelphia 3. Pa. 


twisty courses. Under the new for- 
mula foted in at London, engines 
must be a full 1,000 cc. smaller than 
today's maximum— the size of cur- 
rent Formula II engine.s. Formula II 
racing is today chiefly in secondary 
events run off with the major Grand 
Prix races. 

The men in London also decreed 
that the new cars must have reserve 
braking systems, should the primary 
systems fail; safer fuel tanks; anti- 
roll bars; and self-starters. Of more 
importance, they ruled that the cars 
mu.st weigh at lea.st 500 kilograms 
—approximately half a ton— includ- 
ing lubricants and coolants, hut not 
counting fuel. 

Eight nations w'cre represented at 
the meeting: the U.S., Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Belgium, The 
Netherlands and Monaco. The new 
formula was voted over the strong 
opposition of Britain and Italy, which 
are the only nations building Grand 
Prix cars today, and the U.S. This 
powerful minority immediately got 
pemii.ssion to form a subcommittee 
to work out a special intercontinental 
formula with a much larger engine 
size— a move with far-reaching im- 
plications for the U.S., and the sport, 
as we shall see. 

BIG YEAR FOR BRITAIN 

Britain, enjoying its greatest Grand 
Prix successes in history, sent its best 
drivers and foremost builders to plead 
for an extension of the current formu- 
la, which has been in force for five 
years. Mike Hawthorn, who won the 
world driver championship (in For- 
raris), and Stirling Moss, the driver he 
defeated by one point: T'ony Van- 
dervell, builder of the Vanwalls, 
which won six races, and Charles 
Cooper, builder of the little Coopers, 
which won two— all testified to no 
avail. Italy’s No. 1 builder, Enzo Fer- 
rari, sent his views in writing. It is 
known that he advocated an inter- 
continental 3-liter formula for races 
between European and American cars 
and. as a compromise, a 2-Iiter car 
with a minimum weight limit of 1,320 
pounds as a secondary class. Charles 
Moran Jr., chairman of the Automo- 
bile Competition Committee for the 
United States (America’s voice in the 
CSI), joined the British and Italian 
delegates in the futile attempt to con- 
vince the opposition that a smaller- 
engined and thus slower car would 
eaidinuctl 
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- spares and a s t rilee ! 
IVhats yotir seeret ?” 



“Im wearing it! GOOD NEWS by Warners” 



The tack can’t tuclge 
so the front stays np 

The free and easy feeling of a ten-strike — 
tliat’.s really a way of describing Good 
Xews-by Warner’s®. No straps to cramp 
your style, or cut your slioulders! Simply 
a gentle, unrestricting cling— at work or 
pl.iy, all year round. 

The back is one long line of cotton-lined 
latex- so Good News’^“ can’t slip or slide, 
ever! Never an embarrassing tug to inter- 
fere with your game, your dancing or your 
peace of mind. 

Front-closing, in an assortment of styles, 
for all fashions. And be sure to see the 
wonderful never-slip Good News pantie 
girdle, too! At your nicest stores. (If not, 
write Wanicr’s, Bridgeport 1, Conn., for 
name of .store nearest you.) 
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New (iooci News 
paiilic ha!) lalcx- 
ifatidcd legs iliat 
never ride up. 

/SS,-). White, 
S12.50. 


Left: Circular-.stitelu‘d bra with foain-lincxl cot- 
ton Clips. #F1081. While, $6.50. 
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not necessarily make the sport safer. 

Government pressures at home to 
do something about safety undoubt- 
edly led to the ganging up on the 
British, Italians and Americans— and 
not just because Grand Prix racing 
has had one of its rare bad years for 
drixer fatalitie.s (with Britain’s Peter 
Collins and Stuart Lewi.s-Evans and 
Italy’s Luigi i\Ius.so killed). 

Memories of the Le Mans holocaust 
of 1955 and the Mille Miglia disasters 
of 1957 are still vivid in Europe. The 
fact that they were caused by sports 
cars, not Grand Prix cars, seems to 
have made little diderence in Lon- 
don. Paradoxically, thechampionship 
sports cars, at liters, have even big- 
ger and more powerful engines than 
current Grand Prix cars. 

Nevertheless, France's Augustin 
Perouse, |)resident of the CSI and a 
member for 110 years, made it clear 
l)efore the meeting that he was seek- 
ing a dra.stic reduction in engine size. 
After the <)ecision was announced he 
said Grand Prix racing would not have 
been allowed in France next year and 
possibly would have been stopped in 
Germany later, if a major change had 
not been voted. 

UPROAR IN THE RAC 

British manufacturers, drivers, race 
officials and reporters raised an angry 
roar of disapproval upon hearing the 
news, and ever.t’body in the .staid old 
RAC building was suddenly trying to 
speak or shout at once. The elegant 
Italian delegate. Count Giovanni Lu- 
rant Cernuschi. contradicted Perouse. 
whose version of the voting implied 
that only Britain had opposed the 
change. Cernuschi, better known as 
Johnny Lurani, a dashing driver of 
the 19d0s, explained to reporters and 
friends who suddenly swirled around 
him that Britain and Italy had even 
tried to compromise on 2 liters. 'I'o 
Lurani a I’-j-liter racer was “not a 
man’s car.” 

Mike Hawthorn. Britain’s first 
World champion driver and leader of 
an apparently inexhaustible pack of 
British stars, bitterly criticized the 
change as “the most retrograde step 
taken in the history of motor racing.” 
He snapped: “Plenty of drivers can 
race at 120 mph, but there are not 
many who can race at 140 mph. Driv- 
ers should have to learn to achieve 
this standard. As for safety, the light- 
er the car is, the easier it is to handle 
and the safer it is to drive.” Haw- 


thorn was unwilling to make puliHc 
his specific testimony before the CSI 
hut could not resist groaning, “They 
should leave the formula alone.” 

None of the British principals would 
concede that the new formula would 
make racing any safer. On the con- 
trary. they argued that it would in 
fact make racing more flangerous. 
Since fbe speed di/ferential between 
drivers of varying merits will be de- 
crea-sed, the less experienced wilt be 
tempted, they .said, to drive beyond 
tlieir capacities. In any case, many 
drivers believe that they can gel out 
of trouble more easily with more pow- 
er in hand. 

The British were especially irate 
over the matter of a minimum 
weight. Famous for their achieve- 
ment.s in light chas.si.s construction 
(the lighter the car relative to its 
power, the faster it goesi, they con- 
sider the minimum weight rule a 
roadblock to further development in 
this aspect of design. The smaller 
British Grand Prix cars are already 
beneath the 500-kilogram limit; all 
the 1 ' ;/-liter Formula II racers weigh 
con.siderably le.ss, 

Mike Hawthorn felt that safety 
would be better served Chrougb al- 
terations in racing circuits, not the 
cars. “I do not suggest destroying the 
character of the circuits,” he said, 
“but I think drivers are entitled to a 
reasonable chance of getting away 
with it if they go off the road at a 
corner. A little work is definitely 
needed on various corners; for in- 
stance, the place where Musso went 
off in this year’s French Grand Prix.” 
(Musso was fatally injured in that 
accident. i 

By their insistence on a very small 
engine, the majority delegates may 
well have thrown out the Ijaby with 
the bath water. Britain’s Aston Mar- 
tin chief, David Brown, who plans 
to enter Grand Prix racing under 
the current formula, declared, “We 
shan’t build a l‘;.-liter car.” Tony 
Vandervell was not sure he wanted to 
continue at all. Dean Delamont, one 
of the British delegates to the meet- 
ing, said, “We want motor racing to 
be the ultimate in glamorous .spec- 
tacle and speed, a i)restigious sport. 
This is a negative step.” 

Perhaps the desire for glamour and 
speed will yet be fulfilled througb the 
new intercontinental formula. The 
approval of Charles Moran’s motion 
for a special subcommittee to develop 
such a rule gave it official status: this 
will not be an outlaw movement fac- 


ing formidable odds. Tlie U.S., which 
ha.s no small racing engines of note 
and is not likely to develop any, 
thereby receives a chance to enter 
international CSI racing in an im- 
portant way with pngine.s suited to 
its resources. For a starter, Moran’s 
committee is thinking of the 4.2-liter 
M eyer-Drake ( )ffenhauser engine, 
which dominates the Indianapolis 
“500.” It i.s very difficult to adapt 
to road racing. a.s Briggs Cunning- 
liam discovered when he put one into 
one of his Le Mans sports cars; its 
“severe power impulses” invite clutch 
trouble, as the Indy car owner Jack 
Zink points out, and cars so powered 
are slow off the mark. Still, it is the 
be.Ht the U.S. has. .\nd Moran is not 
thinking exclusively of road racing. 
He sugge.st.s the pos.sihility of out- 
and-out track racing on the inter- 
continental program, and he will take 
a close look at the new high-speed 
track that is under construction at 
Daytona Beach, h'la. as one of several 
possible sites. 'Phe dramatic track 
races won by Indianapoli.s cars at 
Monza, Italy this year and last gave 
Europeans a taste of speed racing of 
a kind they had all but forgotten. 
The Europeans, significantly, made 
a substantial and effective effort at 
Monza this year after largely boy- 
cotting the event in 1957. The U.S. 
will have its first big Grand Prix race 
since 19:17 next March at Sebring, 
h’la.. a further stimulus to American 
interest in worldwide racing. 

A NATIONAL NEED 

Moran’s group will begin at once 
to sound out the leaders in American 
racing — officials of the U.S. Auto 
Club and NASCAR, chassis builders 
like F'rank Kurtis. engine men at 
Meyer-Drako. “We want to talk witli 
everybody who might be concerned,” 
Moran said. “We would like to work 
out a detailed formula to present to 
the subcommittee by spring. I think 
this will fill a national need— and the 
needs of others who fee! that 1 ' -j liters 
is too small an engine to represent 
championship motor racing at its 
best.” 

If something of this kind is not 
done, some of the world’s best drivers 
may not even want to race. Stirling 
Mos.s, probably the best driver of all 
despite his defeat l)y Mike Haw- 
thorn this year, was considering his 
retirement in 1961 if the I'j-liter 
engine reigns. He didn’t fancy being 
like a “runner running with great 
big boots on.” end 
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THE. NAVAL AIR RESERVE TRAINING UNIT. LAKEHURST, 
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(M)il(4)rf<ll)lc liooniy. l-<loor comfort ancJ a regally big luggage compartment (7 cul>ic feel! ). Amazing 
amount of lieaj room, foot room, kids room. 

nuiiuxMM .All-weallier. all-country roadability. Only 155 inclics of car to park and maneuver. 

Hear engine; easy conventional American shift. 


roi'iiiidiihU' 


A pleasure to own and drive any way you look at it. Trim, elegant. Parisian styling: a 
whole palette of body colors to choose from witli contrasting vinyl-and-fabric upholstery. 


Only S161-5 Port of Entry. N. Y. including tlie.se delightful economies: up to 10 m|)g; 
a very high resale value; over .500 coast-to-coast Service and Parts H(^. Fun from the 
worti allez! See and try your Dauphine. today. 







HOUND AND HUNTER 

The youmj troodman fiijhthtg for his rjame is one of Homer's fenr 
oils of the hunting scene. It is ou ned by the National Gallery 



SPORT IN ART / Alice Higgins 


A look at a 

T hk greatest American painter of the outdoor scene, 
Winslow Homer, was also probably America’s most 
important artist of the last century. He was one of the 
first artists to go outdoors to paint rather than work 
in a studio. Although he also used oils, he was a pioneer 
in making watercolor — at the time generally considered 
a fit medium only for milady’s parlor or the schoolroom 


life's work 

— not only respectable but widely admired. Now Homer 
is being honored by the biggest retrospective exhibition 
of his works ever held. On view at Washington’s Na- 
tional Gallery from November 23 to January 4 and at 
New York’s Metropolitan Museum from January 29 to 
March 8 will be 242 of his pictures. The sampling of his 
work presented below suggests the variety of the show. 
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BEST OF THE WOMEN 

Nancy Meade, 35, housewife sailor of the Rye, N.Y. American Yacht 
Club, lost in five previous finals (“It was gening to be a little embarrass- 
ing”) before she won this year’s North American Women’s Championship 
off Chicago Yacht Club and with it the cherished Adams Cup plus 
cheers from husband John Meade and three children, aged 7, 5 and one. 


CHAMPION OF TWO THOUSAND SNIPES 

John Wolcott, 25, computer engineer from Bridgeport, Conn. (Quas- 
sapaug Yacht Clubi, while he was a Cornell undergraduate laid out 
full-size Snipe in his fraternity room, finished hull off in rented loft, 
graduated and then sailed the hull to victory against a fleet represent- 
ing 2,000 U.S. Snipes. Now he’s building himself an ocean sailboat. 


Smile of 
champions 

4 LL this summer, while the eyes of the sports- 
minded were focu.sed on the drama of the 
America’s Cup, the nation’s small-boat skip- 
pers, class-boat enthusiasts like the smiling 
champions shown on these pages, carried on the 
busiest sailing season to date. Class boats are, 
by definition, boats of a kind, and wherever 
two or three boats of a class are gathered to- 
gether, a sail-off will soon follow. Multiply this 
by several thousand and you have a national 
pattern of sail-offs that start early in the season 
to pick the best of the class in every yaciil club, 
the best of the class in every district and, final- 
ly, the best sailor in each class in the country. 
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BEST OF THE MEN 

Bob Mosbacher, 31, independontoil producer of Houston fTexas 
Corinthian Yacht Club), and brother to Bus Mosbacher, 
famed skipper of America’s Cup contender Vim, added more 
silverware to family shelf by challenging and toppling best U.S. 
men in Mallory Cup competitions at American Yacht Club. 


BEST OF THE YOUNGSTERS 

Kevin Jaff^, 16, of Darien, Conn. (Noroton Yacht Club), was 
top junior sailor on the Atlantic Coast, went on to Vancou- 
ver, B.C. and won three of eight races, enough to bring Sears 
Cup Junior North American Championship back East. His crew 
included one 16-year-old girl “good at setting spinnakers.” 




GOLD CUP CHAMPION 

Ernest Fay, 44, shipyard owner from 
Houston, kept leathery Texas grip on 
Scandinavian Gold Cup world cham- 
pionship won last year by fellow Co- 
rinthian YC member B<3b Mosbacher. 



BEST OF THE SIX-METER MEN 

Harry McGuane, 40, wood veneer distributor of Seattle (Seattle Yacht Clubi, left ocean 
racing two years ago to crew on his first six-meter. With two friends he bought a 20-year- 
old hull (it sank when first launched), picked up a hot crew and learned so much so fast 
that at Victoria, B.C., in .spite of three terrible starts (last each time), he ran off a first 
and two seconds against newer hulls to win the North American six-meter championship. 


WORLD’S BEST IN THE STAR CLASS 

Bill Ficker, 30, house designer from Newport Harbor, Calif, and a career Star boat sailor, 
known for his ability to put satin-smooth paint fini.sh on a boat, vainly hauled his .shiny 
hulls to championships at Seattle, Chicago and Havana over long succession of years, 
finally made experience pay off this year when he sailed off with the prized gold star 
of the world Star champion at San Diego regatta, practically in Picker's own backyard. 


SAILORS coNtinufd 

Their portraits show that for class- 
boat sailors the final victory brings a 
fine elation : they have all spent more 
money than the.v like to think about 
to get designers to make that ulti- 
mate. ideal boat which has no peer, 
and more time than they can afford 


on strenuous racing circuits where 
giving Up weekends is only a begin- 
ning. And they do it on the chance 
of becoming that single, smiling sail- 
or, the champion of the class — or, 
even more happily— an over-all North 
American champion. 

As a salute to the class-boat skip- 
pers. whose appetite for competition 


gives the U.S. a deep, continuing re- 
serve of some of the finest sailors in 
competition anywhere, Sports Illus- 
trated presents its gallery of sailing 
champions — and a handsome gallery 
it is— together with a roundup of U.S. 
winners in the major classes (see oppo- 
site), a coast-to-coast honor roll of 
American skippers. 
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WINNERS OF THE TOP CLASS-BOAT TITLES 


Cia*« 

Championship 

Winner 

Class 

Championship 

Winner 

A SCOW 

InlantI Lake Rettatta 
Lake Winriphaito. Wia. 

Harry Mclges Sr. 

Zenda. Wis. 

L HMAN ,0 

National 

Newport Beach. Calif. 

Burke Sawyer 

Newport Beach. Calif. 

ATLANTA 

National 

Oyster Bay, N,Y. 

Hurry Plat t 

Cold SorinR Harbor, N.Y. 

UDO 14 

National 

Newport Beach, Calif. 

Phelps Merickel 
Newport Beach. Calif, 

BEETLE CAT 

National 

Orleans. Mass. 

Ceorye Kirk 

Newton. Mass. 

LIOHTNINC 

International 

Little Egg Harbor. N.J. 

Henry Cawthra 
(iroa.se Pointe, Mich. 

BLANCHARC 

National 

Lake Wash., Wash. 

Morrie Rattray 

Seattle 

LUOERS .6 

International 

Chicago 

Jack Vilas 

Chicago 

BLUE JAY 

Div, I, 0|)pn 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

John Weidenhammer 
Southport. Conn. 

METCALF OINOKY 

National 

Santa Barbara. Calif. 

Dick Blatterman 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

BLUE JAY 

Div. 11. Open 
Mamaroneek. N.Y. 

Enid Levine 

Mamaroneck, N,Y. 

MOTH 

International 

Brant Beach. N.J. 

Kenneth Klare 

Miami 

CO..ET 

International 
AninKansel, N.Y. 

Eft Ryan 

Long Branch. N.J, 

NOO 

National 

Long Beach. Calif. 

Bill Siegrist 

I.ong Beach, Calif. 

C SCOW 

Inland Lake UoKHtta 
Lake WinnehaRO, Wis. 

C. B. (Cuppyi does 

Lake Geneva. Wis. 

no 

International 
Larchmont. N.Y. 

Seth Corwin 

Rye. N.Y. 

O.ROH.ES 

IntereolieRiate 

Newport Beaoh. Calif. 

William S. Widnall 

MIT 

PC 

National 

Newport Beach, Calif. 

Dick Deaver 

Newport Beach, Calif. 

ORACON 

North American 

Port Clinton. Ohio 

Richard Krau.ss 

Toledo 

PELICAN 

National 

Miami 

George Stieker 

Coral Gables, Fla. 

0 SCOW 

Inland Lake KcRatta 
Lake Winnehauo, Wis. 

Dick Back.»trom 
MinneaiHilis. Minn. 

PENOU.N 

National 

MaiKoloking, N.J. 

Gardner Cox 
Mantoloking. N.J. 

E SCOW 

Inland Lake lieRatta 
I.aikP WinnehiiRo. Wis. 

Gordon Lindemann 
Milwaukee 

RAVEN 

National 

Noroton, Conn. 

Charles F. Kingsley 
Oyster Bay. N.Y. 

EL TORO 

National 

Lake Merritt. Calif. 

Leonard Ruby 
.San Francisco 

REBEL 

National 

Devil's Lake. Mich. 

Bruce Goldsmith 
Adrian. Mich. 

F.HH MORO 

North American 

Marion. .Muss. 

Jack Knigts 

Philadelphia 

RHODES BANTAM 

National 

Toledo 

A. V. (Brud • Nicholson 
Sllaneateles. N.Y. 

FIREFLY 

North American 
Winthrop. .Mas.s. 

Bjorn Sundby 
.Montreal 

SABOT 

National 

Newport Beach. Calif. 

Tom Nute 

Mi.-<aion Bay. Calif. 

F.SM 

Thomas Lijiton Trophy 
St. PetersburR. Flu. 

Biloxi YC 

Biloxi. .Miss. 

SAILFISH 

Invitutionai UcRatta 
Pulln.*yville. N.Y. 

Wayne Koch 

Senwa Falls, N.Y. 

S.E-METER 

National 

Calx'pston, Texas 

Ernest Kay 

Houston 

S.X-METER 

North -American 
Victoria. B.C. 

Harry McGuane 
Seattle 

S.O.E 

North American 

New Orloun.s 

Dennis Posey 

Larchmont, N.Y. 

SNIPE 

National 

Jamestown. N.Y. 

John Walcott 
Bridgeport. Conn. 

FLY, NO OOTCHMAM 

North American 

St. Michaels. Md. 

Harry Sindic 

Lavallette, N.J. 

SNOWBIRD 

National 

Newport Beach. Calif. 

Tommy Schock 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

HAMPTON 0.0 

National 

Annapolis. .Md. 

RolH*rt A. Clemens 
.Annapolis, Md. 

STAR 

International 

San Diego 

Bill Ficker 

Newport Harbor, Calif. 

HICHLANOER 

International 

Corpus Christi. Texas 

Buck Bailey 

Corpus (’hristi. Texas 

TH.5TLE 

National 

Mobile. Ala. 

John Jennings 

St. Petersburg. Fla. 

lOO 

Season Series 

I<,)nR Lsland 

Warner Willcox 

New Rochelle. N.Y. 

TURNABOUT 

National Senior 
Winchester. Mass. 

Theodore W. Shidler Jr 
Winchester. Mass. 

INTL. FL.TT.e 

Work! 

Lake Wa.sh., Wash. 

Austin Peefiles 

Los Angeles 

TURNABOUT 

National Junior 
Squantum, .Mass. 

Kerry Foy 

Stiuantum. Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL 14 

PriLsiiient 's Trophy 
.Xlumitos Bay, Calif. 

George O' Day 

Marblehead. Mass. 

T.O 

Inlernatiunal 

Rye. N.Y. 

Richard Sullivan 
Cohasaet, Mas.s. 

JET .4 

National 
.Mansfield. Ohio 

Max Culpepper 

Toms River. N.J. 

wooopussr 

National 

Red Bank. N.J. 

Borden (Bruh, Hance 
Fairhaven, N.J. 

JOLLY BOAT 

North American 
.-\nnapolis. Md. 

Roger Saunders 

Hollis. N.H. 

Y.FLYER 

National 

Charleston, S.C. 

Billy Kce 

Charleston, S.C. 

K-3. 

National 

Newport Beach. Culif. 

Barney Flam 

Ia>s Angeles 

ZEPHYR 

National 

Clear Lake, Calif. 

Lea Fisher 

Berkeley, Calif. 
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BUSH COAT 

by 

...in Pure Wool 
This smart casual jacket lets you do 
things! Action styled in springy, re- 
silient natural wool for full freedom 
and easy comfort. Will hold its shape 
miraculously and wear and wear and 
wear. Ample warmth for the chilliest 
days, yet no excess weight or bulk to 
slow you down. Ruggedly handsome, 
correctly tailored . , perfectly "at 
ease” in any outdoor company. Also 
in grey and white pincheck. Sec them 
at the better sportswear stores . . 
about S18.50. 


Companion Shirts in Soft, Light Wool 

Smartly tailored of 
flcccy-soft, fine spun 
wool . . in a wide selec- 
tion of plaids, checks, 
stripes. Tartans. 

Write for Free Cotalog 

A colorful galaxy of 
pure wool outdoor ap- 
parel for hunting, fish- 
ing. sports and leisure 
wear. Write . . . 



WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 

WOOIRICH, PA. 

Famoui Name in Outdoor Wooleni Since 18i0 



Tip from the Top 


WALTER BURKEMo, FraiikUn Hills CC, Franklin, Mich. 


Playing buried and half-buried lies 

T he technique you use in a sand Irap when you are faced with a 
buried or half-buried ball depends on whether the pin is positioned 
at the near or the far side of the green, whether you need to stop the ball 
quickly on the green or give it plenty of run. 

On a sliort shot— that is, when the pin is on the near side, say 15 feet 
or so from the edge of the green— you play a sort of punch shot. You 
close the blarle of the wedge and you aim to contact the sand about an 
inch behind the ball. When a ball is buried, there’s usually a slight cup 
depression formed in the sand around the ball. You hit behind this cup. 
Now, on this shot there’s no follow-through whatsoever. You drop the 
club on your spot behind the ball— and stop your swing right there. This 
abrupt stop has somewhat the same effect on the ball as the draw shot 
does in billiards. While it doesn’t actually draw the ball back, there isn’t 
going to be much overspin on the ball and it won’t run too much on you 
and thus leave a long putt coming back. 

On a long shot played from the same conditions, where the pin is on 
the far side of the green and there’s 30 or 40 feet of green surface between 
you and the pin, you want some run on the ball. You set yourself up 
just as you would for the short shot and take similar aim an inch or so 
behind the ball, but this time you don’t brake the club at impact with 
the sand. You follow through on this shot, and when tlie ball lands on 
the green there’ll be sufficient roll on the ball to run it across the green 
and give you a good chance for a short putt. 



NEXT WEEK: Shirley Spark on preventing excessive body mofton 
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Perfect finish to Tlic National Horse Show 



L cacran 

O 



IMPORTED CANADIAN 


known by the 
company it keeps 


Parade of Iiiteriiational 
Teams— slirriiijf con- 
clusion to (lie ^^rcaC 
aiiiiiial cavalcade of 
|>recisioii, dash and 
daring. Now for a jiost- 
show get-together, 
where s|Jcclators t«>|J 
off the evening with n 
glass of line whisky. 
Their choice: V.O.. 
heautifiilly balanced, 
flawless in form, 
.su|)remcly satisfying. 




FOOD / Mary Frost Mahon 


Fair game for Monsieur Louis 


The chef at ‘21’ can prepare anything from 
baby pheasants to black bear chops 


W fiP:NJohn C. Borden of the textile family and his 
wife Judith were passing through Scotland two 
months ago at the height of the grouse-shooting season, 
they stopped at the famed Malmaison restaurant in 
Glasgow at my suggestion and ordered grouse for din- 
ner. Sorry, explained the maltre d’hfiiel in great chagrin, 
but the Queen Mother had just put on two very large 
dinner parties at which everyone was served grouse, and 
there were no more of the birds to be had. ‘‘If you want 
to eat Scottish grou.se this week,” he said, ‘‘you must 
go to ‘21’ in New York.” 

For some years Jack and Charlie’s “21” has had a 
.standing order for 200 brace of grouse to be shipped 
from Inverness-shire, commencing on August 12, tradi- 
tional start of the season in Scotland. .And on succeed- 
ing days many regulars of “21" journey in from far 
places to the restaurant on New York City’s West 52nd 
Street to begin their enjoyment of this delicacy, which 
has long been a sportsman’s favorite. (One devoted cli- 
ent comes every year from Bermuda, arriving promptly 
on August 13.) 

But Scottish gr(mse is only one of a large number of 
game specialties which have helped to establish the con- 
siderable reputation of “21.” Chukar partridge, mallard 
and other species of duck, hazel hen, Mexican quail, 
young Canadian snow goose and Norwegian ptarmigan 
are other available items in season. Larger game includes 
venison, of course (the ragout of venison St. Hubert is 
outstanding), reindeer, moose, elk, hare from Canada 
and. occasionally, saddle of antelope. Also, of all things, 
bear. Gary Cooper. I wa.s told, on his visits to New York 
never misses ordering the grilleti black bear chops. 

Old patrons are convinced that the chef at “21” can 
make ani/llting taste good. Yves Louis Tloneis, shown 
opposite as he starts the preparation of baby pheas- 
ants hon vivrur (see recipe helou'), is the commander of 
the 30 cooks and their 19 helpers who man the res- 
taurant’s several kitchens. This big, blond descendant 
of a line of Atlantic-sailing Bretons started at ”21” in 
1939 as one of the lish cooks; he can look back with un- 
troubled brow on his own career story— calm seas and a 
prosperous voyage through shoals of mussels marinihe; 
reefs of lobsters d I'ainiricaine, Ihermidor or en belle- 
rue; oceans of trout or crisp fried whitebait; islands of 
‘ best” fishes— striped bass, salmon, pompano and red 

Photograph by iMuise fiahl-Wol/t 


snapper; not to mention vast peninsulas of sole Duglere. 

Today Monsieur Louis is still a fish enthusiast and an 
ardent fisherman, with a boat which he keeps on Long 
Island. ’Fhough he no longer shoots ino guns in the 
house, he says, on account of four children— “Lc.s qua- 
trcH goKKCit! Ick fusih alont!”) he adores game and — hap- 
pily for “21”— is very fussy about the manner in which 
it should be prepared. On the subject of wines, Louis’s 
face lights up with the kind of smile he reserves for only 
the prettiest feminine visitors to his kitchens. "Quels 
eim!" he exclaims. “More than 100, 000 bottles xur 
phice! Monsieur John Hay Whitney and Monsieur Win- 
throp Aldrich and many others, they buy wines they 
like, they keep them in their own bins here, they drink 
them here.” 

“W’hat do you like to cook for yourself when you go 
home?” I asked Monsieur Louis. “Me?” he replied. “I 
do not cook; my wife she cook.” 

For those who (in sometimes cook at home and who 
like to dine after the manner of “21,” Louis has given 
me his instructions for preparing the succulent <lish 
shown in the photograph at left. 


BABY PHEASANTS BON VIVEUR for Jour) 

Squab cbickeun, umall Kquahn or umall rock Corniitli 

game heuK muij hr i^iibulHuled for baby pheauaiils. 

If u.sing frozen birds, defrost in advance. Clean and dry four 
small birds, culling off wingtip.s an<l tail pieces. Rub with cut 
lemon insitie and out. Tie up each bir<l with a thin piece of 
fresh or salt pork fat, split to fit over the breastbone. Now 
c<»arsely chop a peeled carrot, a stalk of celery and an onion. 
Brown the trussed-up birds in a ^tiulcuitc (gee photograph] or 
heavy pan that can be used both on top of the stove and in the 
oven, using four teaspoons of butter to start the browning. 
When browned, remove birds and brown the vegetables in the 
same pan, adding sprinkles of salt and pepper, a pinch of 
thyme and two bay leaves. Get the vegetable piece.s very 
brown; do not be afraid i>f l)urning them. 

J'ut the birds on top of the vegetables in the pan and place 
in a preheated 400‘' oven. Cook for half an hour. Take the pan 
out of the oven, cutting olT the strings and removing the birds. 
Keep them warm in a covered serving dish or casserole (such 
a.s a deep enameled iron dish with lid » while making sauce. To 
do this, stir 2 tablespoons of flour into the vegetables and 
juices in the pan; cook gently for a few minutes; add 1 ' .. cups 
of strong, heated consomme, cup red wine, 1 tablespoon 
brandy and cither 1 teaspoon meat glaze or two bouillon 
cubes. Turn up the heat very high to boil the whole fieri-cly 
for five minutes; then -strain directly over the birds in the -serv- 
ing dish. Place a slice of pate de foie gras on each bird, if 
desired. Cover again and reheat, serving very hot. 
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You will find fhe robe shown on fhe 
facing page at these fine stores: 


New Yo<k. N.Y 
MinAassel. N Y 
SAOd Hills. N ]. 
While Plains. N Y. 
Albany NY 
Asburv Pack. N ) 
Beverly Hills. Calil. 
Birmingham. Ala 
Boslon. Mass 
Bridgeooil. Conn. 
Buffalo. N V, 
Burlington VI. 
Charleston W Va. 
Chicago Ml. 

Cincinnati. Ohio 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Denver Colo 
Detroit Mich 
tisi Oiifige N } 
Grand Rapids Mich. 

Hackensack N ) 
Hudson N Y 
Huntington. W Va. 
Johnstown. Pa 
lesingion. K« 
little Rock Aik 
Los Angeles Calif. 

Medtoid. Mass 
Millburn. N I 
Milwaukee Wise. 
Newark N.J. 

New Haven. Conn. 
Norfolk Va 
Omaha Neb 
OsterviHe Mass. 
Pittsburgh. Pa 
Portland Ore. 
Princeton N.l. 
Providence. R I. 
Roehesiei. N Y. 

Si. louis Mo. 

San Diego Calif. 

San Francisco Cahf. 

Santa Barbara. Caiil 
Schenectady N Y. 
Scranton Pa 
Seattle Wash. 
Shreveport La 
South Oiange N I. 
Washington. 0 C. 


B Allman 

B. Altman 

B Allman 

McManus & Riley 

Chas levinsohn 

Jerry Rothschild 

Loveman. Joseph t loeb 

Wm Filenes Sons 

Arcade Men's Shop 

Kleirhans 

Miles i Riley 

Frankenberger's 

Baskin's 

Marshall Field 

Dunlap CIO 

Halle Bios 

G«no- Downs 

I L Hudson 

Mink > 

MacKenzie-Bostoek-Monioe 
Paul Stekelee 6 Sons 

Kriltman-Muskin 
M 0 Angef 
PennTraHic 
Angelucei & Rigto 
M M Cohn 
Bullock's 
Desmonds 
SilveiwDOds 
Thos O'Biien 
Mink's 

T A. Chaprnan 

Ldw Malley 
Mansbach Bros (Hub) 
Nebraska Clo. 

Wool Shop 

Kautmann's 

Meier i Frank 

Langtock 

Outlet 

McFarlm 

Sill Baer & Fuller 

Lien Clo 

tmponum 

Hastitgs 

Gamnills 

Nusbaum's 

Schrnber's 

Klopfensteins 

SelDer Bios 

Mink's 

Raleigh Haberdashery 


or write for the one nearest you: 

PEERLESS ROBES AND SPORTSWEAR 


Dept. %. f6 East 34th St. N Y. 16 


Nolu pitching for Boston 


Gene's throwing a larger ball 
in another league, at a new 
target. But how good is he? 


I '\f A rRKTTY inflepondent guy,” 
says Gene Conley. And he is. “I’m 
pretty confident of my ability,” says 
Gene Conley. He is that, too. 

‘‘I’m sure I can play basketball in 
the big league, just as I'm sure I can 
pitch for the Milwaukee Braves,” 
says Gene Conley. Don’t bet he can't. 

Conley, a relaxed, cheerful young 
man of 28 to whom nearly all sports 
come naturally, is currentiy demon- 
strating his independence, confidence 
and ability by playing for the best 
team in profe.ssional basketball — the 
Boston Celtics. He is a good ba.sket- 
ball player, who will get to be much 
better as he adjusts to the style of 
the Celtics and learns how to handle 
his opposite numbers around the 
league. But he is taking risks which 
would certainly frighten ofT many 
another athlete. 

Immediately after the recent 
\^’urld .Serie.s. when .Milwaukee Gen- 
eral Manager John Quinn could hard- 
ly have been in the pleasantest frame 
of mind, Conley went to Quinn and 
asked to play basketball in the off 
season. Quinn pointed out the clause 
in the standard Itaseball major league 
contract which forbids such extra- 
curricular activity, and said no. So 
Conley packed, left liis wife and three 
children in the new house he’s built 
in a Milwaukee suburb, and took off 
for Boston to try out for the Celtics. 
If is worth noting that he didn’t 
bring along just a toothbrush and a 
change of shirts, even though he 
hadn’t played basketball for five 
years and wa.s trying to make the 
limited roster of a team like the Cel- 
tics. He stuffed two large bags with 
enough clothes for a long season. He 
was sure he would stick, and in a few 
preseason exhibition games he proved 
to Celtic Coach Ked Auerbach that 
he was adhesive. 

Meanwhile, the Milwaukee brass 



A HOOK BY AN INDEPENDENT GUY 


threatened to take the matter to Na- 
tional League President ^\’arren (tiles 
and hinted at fines and other disci- 
plinary measure.^. Conley knew this 
would happen: it look courage to 
face such inevitable publicity when 
there was a good chance that the Cel- 
tics would find his basketball tal- 
ents inadetjuale ami he’d be obliged 
to go back to Milwaukee with his 
tail between his legs. After he had 
won a place on the Celtics scfuad 
and had signed a contract, the Mil- 
waukee management wired him re- 
luctant con.sent to play, apparently 
bowing as gracefully as possible to 
the inevitable. 

'Ttn not trying to start anything 
for other baseball players to follow,” 
says Conley. “After all, how many of 
them are feet 8? I played basket- 
ball an<l baseball in college without 
any trouble. [He led his Washington 
State teams to regional champion- 
ships.} I played pro basketball in 
1953 and then went on to my best 
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BOB CLOTWORTHY Olyvipic Diving Champion 


Christmas . . . time for man’s best friend 


Not the setter— something better. Bob 
Clotworthy thinks Celanese acetate makes 
fabric good to a man. It makes this flannel 
so comfortably soft and good-looking. 
Brilliant proof: this light, warm and wash- 
able flannel robe. It’s not only good— it’s 


Peerless. Celanese Corporation of America, 
New York 16, N.Y. 

PEERLESS robe’. MilHken's acetnte and rayon flannel. 
Menzies Plaid in black and white, navy and gray, black 
and red, red and black. About Sia.S.*!. Matching smok- 
ing jackets also available. Fur store nearest you, see 
column on opposite page. Ceioncse* 


Acetate . 




contemporary fiber 
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PRO BASKETBALL roiiliiiiicri 



\Y'a j er-i hi >i . yet j) er »i tin e >i tl y jiyotected h) 
a new way {igiiiiisl mid deterioniiioii 


A one-piccc seamless case and self-locking "Aquaseal Crystal " 
hermetically seal the new Ia>ngincs ' AJmiral-1200 " watches. 
Water, perspiration, air-borne dust can’t get in. Rust cannot 
damage the fine steel pivots of the superlative Longincs 
"Admiral-1200" movement. Oil is not thickened and service 
calls are indefinitely postponed. A beautiful, w\tfer-thin Sun- 
day best" Longines watch becomes an every-day watch. It is 
shock-resistant, anti-magnetic, has rustproof balance and hair- 
spring and unbreakable mainspring, as well. C The l.ongines 
Admiral -1 200" Automatic in NK gold ca.se is a lifetime 
investment at S165. Other Longines ’Admiral" watches priced 
frt)m S90. These Longines watches, the latest and finest ver- 
sion of "The Worlds Most Honored Watch,’’ arc right now 
being received by aurhorized Longincs-Wirrnauer ;ewe)crs. 

‘As long js crMial and stem remain 

1,0X0 INI :s 

J/f/ZK ytrff ■ Airrr/tA 

ttiiiHisi HoNORi For Aiciraiy From Govirnmini Ott^VRVAroRiFS 

^yyi/rir/ 'J/ir/iy •' '/r^ ~^i(iTeyr/tiMi4y» ^ 

OcYMPti WinU:rCam(s Pan Ami RICAN Games 

CALIFORNIA I9A0 THICAGO 1^9 

THE WORLD'S WATCH 


season as a pitcher. [He was 2.‘l-9 with 
Toledo in the American A.s.s()cialion.) 
Maybe the same thing will happtm 
this time. I don't want to sit arouml 
home all winter brooding about what 
liappened to me last season. IThough 
he struck out 52 in 72 innings, his 
record was 0-6.) Don't believe what 
you hear about my arm being sore. 
It’s not. And I’m definitely not quil- 
ting baseball. I’ll say this — after run- 
ning with the pros in this league all 
winter, I'll be weeks ahead of every- 
one else on conditioning when I re- 
port for spring training. Meanwhile, 
I think I can help the Celtics, and 
they must think so, too." 

Says Coach Retl Aueriiach: "Con- 
ley made this team legitimately. We 
don’t need him as a gate attraction; 
we’ve got the most attractive team in 
basketball without him. I just wish 
we’d had him regularly since ’53. 
He’d he great now.’’ 

In the few games Cotdey lias played 
for the Celtics thus far he has shown 
exactly how and why they can use 
him. Ilis natural-athlete’s timing, far 
more than mere height, makes him a 
strong rebounder. He will comple- 
ment Bill Russell in this department, 
especially since all rival teams make 
it their business to try to force or lure 
Russell away from the boards. With 
Ben Swain, he will allow .Auerbach to 
rest Russell occasionally. He has a 
good hook shot, that most potent of 
all scoring weapons, which Ru.ssell 
has yet to develop. After five years 
of disuse it is pre.sently erratic, but 
seems bound to become a welcome 
addition to the Celtic.s’ armament. 
Most important of all, Conley has an 
instinctive aggressiveness. 

It is mistakenly assumed that 
playing with the slick, .speedy Celtics 
constitutes the toughest reintroduc- 
tion to pro basketball that Conley (or 
anyone else) could attempt. In real- 
ity, this is Conley’s luckie.st break. 
On some other clubs, less rich in play- 
er depth, he might well be tlirown 
into games on a sink-or-swim basis. 
He might improve and he might 
not. But the Celtics are glutted with 
talent, and Auerbach can bring Con- 
ley along carefully, giving him time 
to learn the moves of rha) big men 
without fear of repeated failures anti 
using him at the precise times when 
his improving skills fit specific game 
requirements. 

Without que.stion, he will help the 
Celtics to another Eastern title, end 


CHARLES GOREN / Cards 


When Ely deserted 


Culbertson 


C ontract bridge is little more than 30 years old, so 
quite a few of today’s stars have played with and 
against every great player who ever brightened a tour- 
nament entry list. Yet if a poll were taken to select the 
five top players of all time, the nearest approach to ac- 
clamation would be in the choice of the foremost wom- 
an player, and here my favorite partner and recent guest 
columnist, Helen Sobel, would be chosen in a landslide. 

There was a time in the early days of contract when 
the spotlight was focused on another glamorous female 
—Josephine Culbertson. Jo was a generation ahead of 
Helen, yet they joined forces in the twilight of Mrs. Cul- 
bertson’s career at a time when Helen was just coming 
along. That was in the summer of 1937. Helen paired 
with Charles Vogelhofer of Brooklyn to team up with 
Ely and Jo Culbertson for a shot at the European 
Championship in Budapest. She brought back with her 
this hand from the Budapest Congress, a hand which 
well deserves a permanent place in our archives. 



lioth sidex viiliierahle 
South dealer 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

a» PASS 3» PASS 

4 * PASS 44 PASS 

4 N.T. PASS 54 PASS 

64 PASS PASS PASS 


Culbertson held the West hand. He and Jo were de- 
fending against Johannes Bruns, ranked at the time as 
one of the best players in Europe. Culbertson had been 
among those who took an early position against the 
trump lead as an opening against a slam bid. Neverthe- 
less, in the face of this auction he chose to lead a spade. 
Mrs. Culbertson signaled with a high heart. 

North's 8 held the trick and declarer led a diamond 
to the king. If East had held the ace of diamonds, or if 
Culbertson, having won with the ace, had returned a 
heart in obedience to East’s signal, South would have 
made the slam. But Culbertson ignored the come-on in 
hearts to continue with a trump. 

Declarer won and cashed the queen and jack of dia- 
monds, discarding a club from dummy. Now, if South 
had held the 7 of diamonds and West the 6, the contract 
would still have been made. But dummy had to ruff the 
fourth diamond, remaining with only two trumps to 
take care of declarer’s three possible losers in clubs. In 
desperation, declarer decided to take the club finesse. 
When this lost. Culbertson returned his last trump, and 
South ended up down two tricks on a hand that should 
have made against almost any reasonable distribution 
of the cards, and would have been made in spite of the 
evil arrangement of the opponents’ hands had it not 
been for Culbertson’s repeated trump leads. 

It would be nice to conclude this tale by reporting 
that the Culbertson-Sobel team went on to win the 
European Championship. In fact, they finished second 
to a strong Austrian team. That was perhaps the one 
and only chance the U.S. will ever have to win this 
event, which since that time has been open only to na- 
tions who are members of the European Bridge League. 

EXTHA TRRK 

Culbertson’s opponents were using one of his own weap- 
ons against him— the Four-Five No Trump bid. His was 
the first of the ace-asking conventions and in the early 
days it was bitterly protested by players in England, who 
complained that it was as bad as laying one's cards on 
the table. Some Europeans today still prefer the Cul- 
bertson Four No Trump to Blackwood’s simpler but 
less disciplined bid. Using Blackwood, anybody is at 
liberty to bid four no trump to start the asking. This 
sometimes places experienced players at the mercy of 
thoughtless partners. Culbertson imposed the restriction 
that the Four No Trump bidder must himself hold 
either two aces and the king of a bid suit or three aces. 
North's bid in the agreed suit— in this hand, spades— 
was a sign-off denying any aces. eno 
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OLD SMUGGLER. Light in l)ody— delicate in flavour — and developed 
with patience and scruple. Old Smuggler is truly the “Fashionable 
Scotch.” Ask for it by name next time. You will be richly rewarded. 

IMPORTED BY W, A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 64 PROOF 


Compare its low price 
with other leading import! 


In this trim new English beauty you 
slip easily through heavy traffic, park 
in places most cars must pass by. Yet 
the whole family rides in roomy com- 
fort. Thrifty, too — up to 35 miles i>er 
gallon. Two-door sedan, station 
wagon also available. For further 
information and name of neare.st 
dealer, write: Imported Car Sales, 

Ford Motor Company, 34 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


MhiI? in Kniiland fttr Ford 
Motor Cuinimny. [)eart«>rn. 
MirhiKnn, and sold and aerv- 
irod in the United States by 
ita selected dealers. 



BATON ROUGE BANDITS 

conlinufil from ptigr 19 

employee of the university, a custo- 
dian in the dormitories, since an in- 
dustrial-plant injury years ago forced 
him to give up heavy work. 

Cannon’s I95fi freshman team in- 
cluded Rabb and Robinson and Fug- 
ler and was perhaps the best in the 
school's history. They bowled over 
everything in sight, and LSU sup- 
porters could hardly wait for the 1957 
season when they would come up to 
the varsity as sophomores. When 1957 
finally arrived, however, it was slight- 
ly disconcerting to Tiger fans to dis- 
cover that sophomores, even such 
gifted ones as these, usually manage 
to play like sophomores. Billy aver- 
aged 5 ' 2 yards a carry, gaining 583 
yards from scrimmage, and led the 
conference in kickoff returns, but he 
is the first to admit that there was an 
awful lot he needed to learn about 
playing football. 

"I made,” he grins now, “quite a 
few mistakes.” 

WHEN THE CHIPS ARE DOWN 

Apparently the year of experience 
was all that he needed, however, for 
no one has been able to catch LSU’s 
Xo. 20 doing anything wrong since. 
Less spectacular than last year be- 
cause of all the attention he receives 
from the opposition— every defense 
is keyed to stop him and two or 
three linebackers u-sually dog his 
every step— Billy has still managed 
to gain 512 yards in eight games. 
Only twice has he been able to gel his 
hands on kickoffs— other teams now 
seem to have the word that there are 
better places on the field to kick a 
football than the spot occupied by 
Billy Cannon — and these he has run 
back 82 yards. He has caught passes 
and thrown them, done much of the 
punting and kicked extra points, de- 
fended magnificently and become a 
bone-crunching blocker. But it is 
when the Tigers need vital yardage, 
when things are getting tough, that 
Cannon is at his best. When LSU 
faces third down and six, everyone in 
the stadium knows who is going to 
get the ball. 

“Billy's by far the best athlete 
I’ve ever coached," says Dietzel. 
“He’s stronger, faster, tougher. He 
can do more things well. And he im- 
proves from week to week. Give him 
a step and he’s gone. But if there’s 
no room, lie’ll run over you. When he 
does it hurts. 
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“He’s a tremendously intelligent 
boy— in some ways, he is really bril- 
liant— and he has grown up. He’s 
mature, and he knows what he wants 
out of life. He’s a leader— this team 
is unusual In that respect; Fugler and 
Rabb and Robinson are leaders, too, 
and I think that explains our suc- 
cess as much as anything else. Billy 
Cannon is a great individual football 
player,” says Dietzel, “but even 
more important, he's a great team 
man.” 

Cannon is certainly intelligent, 
and this goes far beyond his B av- 
erage in a predental course. With a 
deceptive Deep South drawl, he is 
smart enough to talk about his block- 
ers instead of about himself an<l to 
give all the credit for LSU’s star- 
tling success to his teammates, his 
coaches and even to the howling mob 
of fans. And also, of course, to his 
wife and family, without whose help 
he would have had quite a bit more 
trouble living down a teen-age indis- 
cretion involving a stolen bottle of 
whisky and the long arm of the 
Louisiana law. It is an incident which 
has been overpublicized both locally 
and nationally and really wouldn’t 
have been so bad except that Billy 
Cannon was Billy Cannon — and he 
got caught. Billy had to check in with 
the probation officer for a month or 
so, and then everything was all right. 

"I’ve always been sorry it hap- 
pened,” says Cannon. “But I guess all 
kids make mistakes. In one way, I 
guess it was good for me. I learned a 
lesson I’ll never forget.” 

Typical of Billy, this too is an un- 
derstatement. He has been a model 
student and citizen ever since. -Mar- 
ried to his high .school sweetheart. 
Dorothy Dupuy. in the summer of 
195fi. Billy is now the father of two 
little girls —Terri Lynn, who was born 
just before the ’57 season, and Gina 
Leigh, who was born just before this 
one. The Cannons live in a house a 
few blocks from Istrouma High. The 
house is in Billy’s name but actually, 
he says, “It belongs to my daddy and 
the mortgage company. Mostly the 
mortgage company.” 

With only Mississippi Stale this 
weekend and Tulane on November 22 
separating LSU from its first perfect 
season in 50 years, the school and the 
city have gone football mad. Im- 
promptu pep rallies wind their way 
across the lovely old campus almost 
every night, the flames of bonfires 
lighting up the yellow stucco walls 
eonliiiutd 



The Shrink-Controlled Adler SC has a 
hefty, he-man feel. And because 
it’s lamb's wool with nylon reinforcing, 
it wears better and longer. 
Guaranteed not to shrink or Adler 
gives you your money back. In yellow, 
maroon, camel, red. navy, green, 
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Here’s American precision and quality 
with a continental flair. All new and 
action-packed liquid center MacGregor 
Tourneys and heavy, hand-crafted metal 
tray imported from Holland . . . both for 
the price of the balls alone! 

The new liquid center Tourneys have 
been drawing raves from professional 
golfers everywhere for their outstanding 
performance. And this colorful tray, that 
'depicts golf's history in six humorous 
scenes, will be a year-round “conversation 
piece". Show your favorite golfer that 
you're a real "Pro" at giving . . . give the 


AUTOMATED 

Now you can really concentrate on the picture. 

The SILETTE SL does the figuring for you— 
because the built-in exposure meter is mechanically 
coupled to shutter, lens opening, and film speed. 
And it's the world's first 35mm to bring you 
this advanced feature. Only $69.95 plus case 
at leading camera shops. See it today! 

Or write for illustrated folder 
and name of nearest dealer. 

new 35mm 

AGFA' 

SILETTE SL 

DOES AWAY WITH 
COMPLICATED CALCULATIONS 



AGFA INCORPORATED 

516 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


new MacGregor Tourney Christmas pack. 

Gift sets available in two siaes . . . One 
dozen Tourneys and 10" tray just $14.75 
. . . half dozen Tourneys and 6" tray only 
$7.50. Tourneys personalized with golfer's 
name FREE on all orders of a dozen or 
more. Available at your Pro shop now. 

Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


and red tile roofs of the buildinj^s and 
threatening the existence of the moss- 
hung oaks and cypresses which dot 
the grounds. Because United I’ress 
Internationa! placed tlie Tigers sec- 
ond to Iowa last week in its football 
poll I the Associated Press, perhaps 
in self-defense, had them N’o. 1), LSU 
student.*? hanged the UPI in effigy. 
Tlie enthusiasm even overflowed onto 
the practice field: Dietzel had to halt 
one workout while a cheering horde 
of students, accompanied by the 
band, paraded across the field and 
stopped to give a few cheers. 

Baton Rouge has always been crazy 
af)oul footljall, and last year, even 
with a team which lost half its games, 
LSU set a Southeastern Conference 
attendance recorfl. This season that 
record has been smashed to hits. 

LSU has been playing its games 
at night for more than 20 year.s, and 
in Baton Rouge they do not consider 
this strange at all. In fact, it is al- 
most a necessity. An industrial town, 
Baton Rouge operates on a three- 
shift.s-a-day schedule, and night foot- 
ball enables workers from two shifts 
to see the games. "I didn’t care much 
for it at first,” says Dietzel. "Now 
I think it’s groat.” 

’’For a while, it seemed a bit pecul- 
iar to me. too,” says LSU’s dynamic 
young athletic director, Jim Corbett. 
“Now I wouldn’t have it any other 
way.” 

Because it’s a night affair, LSU 
football has become perliaps more of 
a social event than would be possible 
someplace else. Instead of having 
parties after the game, people in Ba- 
ton Rouge dress as if they were going 
to the opera, have cocktail parties 
and buffets before the game, then 
troop to the stadium en masse. 
"Sometimes they have parties after 
the game, too,” says Athletic Direc- 
tor Corbett, "although that makes 
a rather long day.” 

You would almost think that the 
city and the school would never want 
to see the '58 season end. .-Vnd yet 
they can hardly wait, which i.sn’t en- 
tirely due to anticipation about the 
Sugar Bowl. What they are wailing 
for is next year, when they can real- 
ly prove how gooci I>Sl’ is. You see, 
there are only three seniore on Diet- 
zel’s entire squad, which means that 
in 1959 almost everyone will be back. 
Cannon and Fugler and Rabb and 
Robinson. The Go team. And don't 
forget those Chinese Bandits. end 
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New power headlight control for the ’59 Cadillac 



WITH A TWIST OF THE DIAL. AUTRONIC-EYE UETS YOU 
CONTROU THE AUTOMATIC DIMMING OF YOUR LIGHTS ! 



AUTRONIC-EYE 


POWER 

HEADLIGHT 

CONTROL 




Forget headlight control on your 1 959 Cadillac with Autronic-Eye. 
This electronically operated marvel of General Motors reseorch will 
outomaticolly lower the beam of your headlights from bright to dim 
ot the approach of another vehicle after dark. Makes other 
drivers conscious of your courtesy too, by outomatically 
reminding them to dim their lights. 

Autronic-Eye adjusts to your individual driving needs in any kind of 
weather with a simple twist of the new distance control dial. Just 
turn to the left to moke headlights dim closer to oncoming cors — 
turn to the right to moke them dim ot o greater distonce. 

Be sure to get all that’s new on the greet, all-new Cadillac. Ask 
for an Autronic-Eye power headlight control demonstration. 
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THE WILDEST 
PROVINCE 
OF THE SEA 


In the depths of the colder oceans 
lies a strange and fearful world which 
few men have explored. Here is 
the story of deep*ocean free diving 

by PETER R. QIMBEL 


A WATER SURFACE has the quality 
of a veil, perhaps the most mar- 
velous veil in creation. It is the natu- 
ral barrier between the two worlds of 
the planet earth, the world of air and 
the world of water. Its character is in 
the eyes of the beholder: infinitely 
hostile to some and vastly mysteri- 
ous to others. For most people it has 
both (lualities. The artfulness of the 
surface veil lies in the fact that it .sug- 
gests with purity and truth the tem- 
per of the world it hides, while actual- 
ly revealing nothing. Over the shal- 
low reefs of the tropic seas, it is pale 
and enchanting and full of sun; be- 
neath it lie the coral reefs and white 
sand bottoms, and in those light- 
blue, sunny waters swim brightly col- 
ored creatures. It is for the most part a 
cheerful world full of dazzling color. 
But the surface of the temperate 
oceans is a ho.stile veil. It is dark and 
wild, especially far from land. It is 
fitting that it is so, for the world it 
conceals is not friendly either but a 
world of somber, neutral color tones, 
of icy cold, and a gray and planeless 
wilderness called middle ground that 
lies between the surface and the bot- 
tom but out of sight of both. 

Near the shore, the hostility of the 
surface barrier is apt to be diminished. 
A diver can orient himself with land, 
the world he knows. The veil ha.s an 
edge, a place to peek around without 
too much exposure. The hostility and 
the my.srery liave a limit, and all is 
well. Far at sea, be.\’ond sight of 
land, the ocean [)re.sents a different 
face. The veil stretches infinitely on 
every side. The my.steri’ and hostili- 
ty, especially on the dark surface.s of 
the temperate seas, are boundless. 


There is no reference point, no cer- 
tainty, only a world of water drown- 
ing everything familiar, even the 
memory of land. The surface is a 
psychological barrier. “We were out 
of sight of land, with 1,500 fathoms 
of water under the keel, and the 
whale herd diving and spouting 
around the ship.” When Cousteau 
wrote tliat in The Silent World, sum- 
ming up the situation before a dive, 
the idea of tlie vast inimical wilder- 
ness of the open sea was very much 
with him. 

In the broadest sense the hazards 
of deep-ocean diving fall into two 
categories, psychological and exter- 
nal; but to imply in the slightest that 
the former are any less real than the 
latter would be very wrong. Any dive 
has a rhythm, a sort of self-imposed 
pace or control that creates a sense 
of security and well-being. Breathing 
under water through a mouthpiece, or 
even with a full face mask, demands 
it. This rhythm is not something that 
one thinks about, but it is there, and 
when it is shattered the dive becomes 
chaotic and precipitates the external 
dangers in a disastrous rush. 

Skin-diving without the use of any 
breathing apparatus has been prac- 
ticed for centuries by pearl and 
sponge divers, mostly in tropical lati- 
tudes. But skin-diving with self-con- 
tained underwater breathing appara- 
tus (scubal, properly called free div- 
ing, has within the last decade put so 
much mobility at a diver’s disposal 
that those who were explorers by na- 
ture were bound to extend the fron- 
tiens. v\nd so they ha^•e. Thej’ will 
dive far from land and will, if neces- 
sary, go deep (as much as 200 to 225 


feet). All those who do it, and do it 
consistently and with security, know 
that this deep open-ocean free diving 
is a specialty, with its own peculiar 
dangers and tremendous allure. The 
promise of the unknown seems grand 
to them and draws them outward 
from the littoral, deep below the sur- 
face, always beyond the hazy perim- 
eter of their vision. They are willing 
to pay the price of a well-calculated 
risk in the knowledge that they will 
reap the reward of discovery. Ignor- 
ance and curiosity sire all their explor- 
ations. 

Jumping into the sea, breaking 
through the veil out of sight of land 
is an act one grows accustomed to 
after a while. It becomes exhilarating, 
an expression of a man’s belief in his 
own indestructibility, a belief with- 
out which no one should undertake 
open-ocean diving. It signifies the 
clean, decisive beginning of a dive: 
the forethought and perhaps appre- 
hension are left behind: the act is 
begun: imagination is disintegrated 
in a single splendid instant by the 
rush of reality. The passage between 
two worlds produces a unique feeling 
even in divers not much given to ab- 
stract thoughts. It has a brilliance 
and a purity, that leap far at sea. 

As the explosion of tiny bubbles 
from the impact clears away, the 
first sweeping look around reveals one 
of the greatest differences between 
offshore and coastal diving: the char- 
acteristic clarity and luminosity of 
deep-ocean water. Sometimes the first 
look about catches a fast-running pe- 
lagic fish— tuna, jack or mackerel — 
silver, solid-bodied and wild; or a 
massive jellyfish, its streaming sting- 
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crs pulsating in the bright-lit blue. 
Of course, the color dilTerence be- 
tween tropical and temperate water 
is tremendous, even far at sea. The 
oceans outside the tropical belts are 
darker in tone and less clear as a 
result of the greater concentration.s of 
plankton, but they are not neces- 
sarily le.s-s beautiful. Within or 40 
feet of the surface, on a sunny day. 
the ocean water 1.') or 20 miles off 
New England. ea.stern Long Islan<l 
or California can be a breathtaking 
blue of a sort that hardly ever occurs 
in the warmer .seas where the super- 
clarity (visibility sometimes reaches 
l.'iO feel) renders the color paler and 
less dramatic. But it is not color 
alone that gives open-ocean water a 
look so separate from coastal /.ones. 
It is a quality more definable in the 
feeling of hugeness and exposure it 
produces: the power of the liciuid bond 
against the diver's skin, a free-flowing 
link with every other creature of that 
wall-les.s world. 

In self-contained diving, one of the 
great limiting factors is time. All free 
divers carry a watch on deep dives. 
'I’heir air supply is limited, and the 
deefier the dive the more critical the 
time factor becomes since the volume 
of air consumed with each breath in- 
creases in proportion with tlie depth. 
Because of this and also because the 
decumprc.s.sion tables (which define 
the limits of time and depth within 
which a diver is relatively safe from 
bends and indicate the maximum 
rate of a,scent in the event that the 
limits have been exceeded) are calcu- 
lated from the time of departure from 
the surface, a fast descent Is really 
mandatory in deep free diving. Not 
that a slow descent is unsafe. In fact, 
it is safer in certain ways, but it is 
inefficient. Anyone who make's a deep 
dive presumably has a good rea-son 
for doing it a)id wants the maximum 
time at his objective depth. His air 
supply is a known quantity, ami the 
deconipression tables are intended to 
bring him up safely from deep down. 
If lie want.s to add safely factors to 
safety fuclons, he probably does not 
want the dive enough. If, on the other 
hand, for physiological reasons or be- 
cau.se of poor technique, he is un- 
able to “clear” his cars under rapidly 
eoiitiniud 



PREPARING FOR A DIVE in Kortli Atlantic water.s. (limlx-l d'lns ihe heavy foam- 
rubber suit which protects him to some degree from the paralyzing cold of the depths. 
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incrt'Hsing pressure, he is not qualifiefl 
for deep diving. 

Other than being able to ecjualize 
the pressure in the ears rapidly, deep 
free diving ha.s no arl)itrary prereijui- 
sites that do not apply to shallow 
diving. It seetn.s too obvious to men- 
tion that the greater distance a tliver 
puts between himself and the surface 
the less rotim he leaves for error. Like 
tlie skier who un<lertakeH downhill 
racing, he is betting that whatever 
condition he find.s ahead he will be 
able to liandle. There comes a depth 
— and it varie.s too much with par- 
ticular cfniditions to say exactly what 
it is — when you havestopped liedging 
your bets. It naturally follows that 
anyone who dives below 40 or ->0 feet 
should be well beyond the point where 
he miglit fee) cr)mpel]e<l, due to gen- 
eral insecurity, to get to the surface 
immediately. 

A de.scending line should he used as 
a safety measure in all offshore dives 
without exception. Its j)Urpose is not, 
as might be supposed, for a diver to 
haul himself to the bottom. The slen- 
der filament serves rather as a guitle 
which, if properly placed, will lead to 
the exact spot at wbicli tlie diver 
wants to arrive on the sea lloor. It 
perfcirms another function that can 
be even more important : it marks the 
exact point where the diver suh- 
merge<l, so that in case the surface 
party monitoring his bubbles which 
is absolutely the only way of know- 
ing the location of a submerged free 
diver once he is out of sight i loses 
the trail — something that is very easy 
to do in weather that i.s anything less 
than ideally calm— the boat will 
know the general area in which to 
search. Anyone who has ever made a 
dive far at sea and surfaced only to 
sec his tender, having lost the bubbles, 
searching aimlessly a half mile away, 
out of siglit except when both he and 
the boat rise simultaneously on the 
crest of a wave, and has vainly yelled 
into the wind to attract attention as 
the waves slapped him in the teeth 
and hope leaked out of him will never 
again l)e likely to dive without plac- 
ing a marker. 

In terms of environmental change, 
there are prohaidy very few experi- 
ences to compare in drama with a 
diver’s rapid pa.ssage in temperate 
waters to a depth of 12.^ to 1.5b feet. 
Within a minute, the pressure on 
every square inch of his body increases 
fivefold: the temperature is likely to 


drop about 20° Fahrentieit: the light 
will fall from bright to twilight, and 
the dominant background colors will 
change from sunlit shades to neutral 
gloom. The planet he knew vanishes 
in a self-propelled, lieadlong plunge, 
a mere instant in duration. 

The informal way tfiat these “big” 
dives got under way gives them a 
strangely casual (juulity at the start. 
Considering the violent speed of the 
environmental change, it seems some- 
how that they should start witli some 
wonderfully ceremonious act like the 
puseo before a bulllight or the final 
countdown for a huge missile. But 
that is not at all the way it really 
is. Once the divers are in the water 
and whatever equipment they are 
going to take witli them, such as cam- 
eras. has been passed down from the 
boat, they usually plunge without a 
sign or word. Often just a look of mu- 
tual readiness passes l)etween them. 


The col(ir photographs on the following 
pages the hideous apparition at right is 
an angler fish were taken last summer 
between the l>eginning of June an<l the 
end of August. They represent the week- 
end etforts of f’eter Gimbel, who wrote 
the arcompanying article, and his frien<l 
Michael Gaynor, a premedicul stuileni at 
Muhlenberg College. Diving together, e.x- 
cept for one dive that Gimbel made alone, 
the two men tnade the first underwater 
explorations of two rocky areas 20 to ’>0 
miles out to sea east of Montuuk I’oint on 
L(*ng Island. The dives were made from 
the Gnu //, a charter boat out of .Monlauk 
Harbor, owned by her skipper. Everett 
DeFriest, and creweil on the.se occa- 
sions by Ellis I Robbie I Rribinson, the 
male, iinii Gimbel’s wife Mary. To these 
three fell the very con.siderabJe rc.spon- 
.sibility i>f keeping the b<jat within the 
area of the dives and spotting the divers 
when they surfaced. 

The photograph.s taken in the frigivi 
and tide-swepl depths were difficult and 
sometimes dangerous to come hy. Once, 
in an ailvemure as bizarre as it was terri- 
fying. the divers almost lost their lives. 
Gimbel rec.all.s it aft follow.s-: 

"We were exploring a place calle<l Cox 
Le«lge, about miles east of Monlauk 
I’oinl. Cox Ledge is actively fished by 
the parly boats out of the Connecticut 
shore and Monlauk I’oinl. On this occa- 
sion, we (lived to a depth of feci, 
orienting our descent Ijy folhtwing the 
anchor line of the party boat Mijiiii. We 
soon came upon a very strange .sight in- 


I'lic plunge starts at or near the 
buoy of Uie descending line. If there 
is a current of any consetjuence run- 
ning. most divers will circle the line 
tightly in one hand or let it run under 
an arm. In any case tliey will keep it 
in view until they see bottom, just as 
a pilot will stay on a radio beam dur- 
ing bis landing appntach until be sees 
the runway lights lined up. Hardly 
any free divers use tlieir arm.s for 
swimming. They are u.sually carrying 
.something and, besides, arm motion 
creates more drag than propulsion for 
a/i underwater swimmer u.sing swim 
fins and a strong flutter kick. Arms 
streamlined along their sides or hold- 
ing whatever they are carrying up 
again.st tlieir che-sts. they dive head- 
first and steeply downwartl, •‘clear- 
ing'' tlieir ears at freijuent intervals 
at first. Some fortunate people with 
completely unobstructed Ku.stachian 
Ivj-I III) imge 77 


deed, -A cluster (if half a (^<l7.t•n or more 
fi.shhook.s temptingly bailed were jerking 
up and fi'iwn near the bottom, their lead- 
en sinker-: plunking into the .sanci. Several 
fish were very much iniiTested in the 
baits, and we .saw one cod get hooked and 
go struggling up inlu the gray light of the 
middle ground between the other lines 
that looked like slender and mysterious 
lilumenls suspended through a fog, I be- 
cameso jnirigued with this scene that be- 
fore I realized it I was in the very mid-st of 
the wildly jerking hooks and almo.st in- 
stantly was hooked in three or four 
places. Holding the camera, which I was 
not willing to rdea.se and risk losing in the 
poor ligh'., I began slowly to rise with the 
upward-pulling hooks. I was more than u 
little Worried by the suddenly chaotic 
(urn of ihings. Michael, who wa.s not (-n- 
cumberc'd by carrying anything and who 
had sized up the situation almost before 
it developed, was with me in an instant, 
and had me free within a few seconds. 
However, he was soon hooked him.self 
and. while he was busy removing the steel 
from hi-s hide, my face mask was suddenly 
yanked from my face by still anitther 
hook, h-aving me blind. This, of cour.se, 
was serious, I reached desi>eralely above 
iny head and luckily grabbed the mask, 
which [ jtulled free of the hook ami 
flushed dry with a great snort of relief. 
Michael meanwhile had got him.self ioo.se, 
and We hastily swam out of the angling 
range of the Mijoy in considerable awe, 
if not downright fear, of the elfectivc- 
ness of her fi.shcrmen.’* 


PluitiiijritiiliK hy [‘rlrr U. ISimbtl a»il Mifhuel (faynor 


A PORTRAIT GALLERY FROM THE DEPTHS 
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In the dim light 110 feet down, small cunners As if ashamed of their ugliness and distrustful 

dart about, and a clump of exquisite orange sea of the somber world around them, two eelpouts 

anemones adds a dash of color to the drab scene. huddle together under a rock ledge at 1 15 feet. 
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For a moment the empty vastness of the ocean is filled with life: 
a dense school of pollack swims ghostlike over the top of a ledge. 
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1 he bizarre mottled sea raven, a species kin to the common sculpins, 
lies in a sparse growth of sea anemones on the silt-covered bottom. 
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tubes need make no effort at all to 
equalize pressure on both sides of the 
eardrums. That is not typical, how- 
ever. Yawning, swallowing or blow- 
ing vigorously through the nose while 
blocking the nostrils with the lower 
flange of the face mask are measures 
resorted to by most divers during a 
rapid descent. 

From the surface, a silver-bright 
and crinkled skylight, and the sun- 
soaked blue of the shallow layer, they 
glide in a few seconds down into the 
magnificent cobalt blue that some- 
time-s begins in the temperate lati- 
tudes about .‘10 to 40 feet down. .Above 
them the surface is still definable, hut 
their eyes are sighting downward, 
and now below there is nothing but 
colorless gray fading darkly away. 
They strain to see something, any- 
thing. The light source of the surface 
is above them and the bottom dark; 
the optical effect is the same as stand- 
ing in a lighted room and peering 
through a window into the night. 
You cannot .see out. Divers heading 
dowtiw-ard in tleep waters toward a 
dark bottom feel they are plunging 
into blackness, that the light must 
surely run out in the next few feet. 
It rarely does, though often it looks 
frighteningly black below. Descend- 
ing into what looks like total dark- 
ness can be very unnerving. 

Somewhere around 50 feet the 
divers cross a thermocline— a plane at 
which the layer of surface water 
whose temperature is affected by at- 
mospheric conditions comes into con- 
tact with the deeper layers of ocean 
water. The line of demarcation is as- 
tonishingly abrupt; the waters do not 
mi.x. It is like diving into a cold pool. 
Only the divers’ hands 'if they are 
not wearing gloves) and a small pari 
of their faces are expo.sed, but they 
fee! the iciness there immediately, 
and even througli the insulated ma- 
terial of their suits the chill makes 
them shrink a bit. -As a rule, the first 
thermocline coincides with another 
psychological hazard: the upper limit 
of the middle ground. 

The middle ground, more than 
anything else, gives deep-ocean div- 
ing its hostile quality. It has no for- 
mal limits according to depth. It is 
that area where neither the surface 
nor the bottom are visible, only a 
diffused light source above and dark- 
ness below and all around a dismal 
gray. Ocean water often may be bril- 
liant blue at the surface, but in the 


temperate seas below the first thermo- 
oline there is only neutral gray. Some- 
times when there is considerable or- 
ganic matter suspended in the water, 
as often occurs below the thermocline, 
the middle ground has a brownish 
cast. There are no planes or surfaces 
here. A man feels himself a speck at 
the dreadfully exposed center of an 
enormous open sphere of hostile ocean 
bounded only by the hazy limits of 
hi.s visibility. There is no sensation of 
weight and no reference point to indi- 
cate any horizontal or vertical direc- 
tion exrept for the bubbles which, in 
rhythmic burst.s, rise from the regula- 
tor. It is just as easy to swim down as 
it is to swim up or level. The middle 
ground makes a human being w'ant 
to tuck his legs up tight against his 
belly and see in all directions at once. 
It is the heartland of the sea, the true 
bulk and mass of it, and for a free- 
swimming, free-roaming man it is a 
w'ilderne.ss, a wasteland. It is the 
place to he a man of small imagina- 
tion lest one fall prey to the nameless 
fear of breath-freezing surprise by 
whatever there is in that fluid fast- 
ne.ss, some unexpected colossus bru.sh- 
ing close by. There is very little loiter- 
ing in the middle ground, the wildest 
province of the sea. 

A LAYER OF ICY CLARITY 

In the temperate .Atlantic off New- 
Rngland and Long Island, the middle 
ground may extend down to within 
20 or 30 feet of the bottom, the re- 
duced visibility, particularly in the 
summer months, resulting from the 
rather dense concentration of plank- 
ton and tiny jellyfish. The lower limit 
of the middle ground in those waters 
often coincides with a second thermo- 
cline, where the enormous volume 
of the cold central layer flows over 
an even icier layer of brilliantly clear 
water lying along the ocean floor. 
This bottom stratum of very cold, 
clear water varies greatly in thick- 
ness, possibly in some proportion to 
the total depth. It only occurs in 
water deep enough and far enough 
offshore to be largely unaffected by 
surface turbulence, a crystal-clear 
covering of the ocean floor that has 
been observed in many parts of the 
world, not only in the relatively shal- 
low water of the continental shelves 
tdown to about 600 feet), but in the 
groat ocean depths of several thou- 
sand feet as well. 

Certain types of waves, specifically 
the very long swells that often follow a 
severe storm at sea, cause motion to 


surprising depths, and these of cour.se 
disturb bottom sediments and cause 
extreme turbidity especially near the 
bottom. The depth of a wave is usu- 
ally equal to one-half its length. Thus, 
if the swells are running 300 feet from 
crest to crest, there will probably be 
strong wave motion down to 150 feet. 
While swells of this wave length are 
rather unusual on the continental 
shelf, tidal currents are very much 
the norm, and these affect most of 
the waters on the continental shelves 
to a depth of several hundred feet. 
These tidal current.s can be trouble- 
some if it is necessary to swim against 
them but, as a rule, they are not 
swift enough far offshore, in view of 
their smooth, steady movement, to 
roil up the bottom. However, near ir- 
regular coastlines or around islands 
the tidal currents can be astonishing- 
ly variable and swift, and in these 
circumstances the water is likely to 
be very turbid. 

Plunging down out of the empti- 
ness of the middle ground into view of 
the bottom brings a sensation of im- 
mense relief and security to most div- 
ers. The feeling of chaos and vulnera- 
bility vanishes. The ocean floor is 
land, perhaps a very strange land, 
but still solid, .safe, familiar, an end 
of the sea. It is a surface, a plane, 
the most fundamental basis of a land 
animal’s orientation, something that 
he is virtually never without in his 
whole life except in the middle ground 
of the .sea. 

It is just as misleading to generalize 
about the appearance of the ocean 
bottom as about land masses. There 
are, however, basic patterns, at least 
in the depths that a free diver reaches, 
that are likely to hold true; and the 
patterns, not surprisingly, are like 
those to be found on land masses in 
the same latitudes. Just as the over- 
all tone of flora and fauna in temper- 
ate lands is likely to be rather sub- 
dued compared with the gari.sh opu- 
lence of tropical life, so it is in their 
iiordering seas as well. The entire 
range of temperate colors is more 
somber. The average bottom color is 
drab: the light at comparable depths 
is dimmer ; the water is darker and has 
a colder, wintry look. Furthermore, 
representative species of the same 
families of fish and plants reflect this 
autumnal quality of the .seas beyond 
the tropical and subtropical belts. 
For example, the warm-water rep- 
resentatives of the multitudinous 
wrasse family are the brilliantly 
foiitiiiiied 
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colored hogfish and blue-heads, but 
the northern species of wrasses in- 
cludes the dully mottled gray-black 
tautog and the little cuntier, an un- 
distinguished gray. The anemones, 
often so brilliantly wrought in the 
tropics, usually turn out an unattrac- 
tive chartreuse or dull pink. But the 
anemones, too, are the exception that 
prove the rule: sometimes you will 
come upon a small cluster in the tem- 
perate waters south of Block Island 
or Martha’s Vineyard so delicately 
and beautifully colored they seem 
misplaced in such a somber world. 

The colder oceans, with their dim 
light so strangely diffused by its long 
passage through the middle ground, 
produce one of the coldest neutral 
tones in all the world, a bizarre twi- 
light— the emasculated light of day. 
And the scene it lights is just as out- 
landish; the muddy brown or gray 
of the bottom deposits: the huge 
lumpy boulders of the deep ledges 
covered with drab growth, made more 
80 by startling contrast with an oc- 
casional delicate vermilion starfish 
or an exquisite anemone so delicately 
formed that it looks like a blossom 
made of pollen; the big schools of 
slow swimming pollack and cod, 
grave aiul austere, amidst the curious 
little cunners darting all about; the 
occasional shark appearing big and 
ghostly at the perimeter of vision, 
gliding close by without movement 
and watched anxiously out of sight 
by the divers hovering horizontal be- 
neath their clusters of rising silver 
bubbles: the numerous flatfish tying 
inconspicuous on the bottom mud. 
their bulging eye.s, both on the upper 
side, staring vacantly up; and under 
nearly every rock the atavistic-look- 
ing blennies, sometimes two or three 
to a rock, with just their heads stick- 
ing out, long eellike fishes with the 
sad amber eyes of a hound dog — all 
part of that submerged wilderness 
colored in graveyard hues. The aus- 
tere shades, weird profiles and cold 
light set a grim mood compared with 
the light cheerfulness of the tropics. 

Despite the stability he may derive 
from wide experience, any diver at 
depth is psychologically susceptible 
to his environment. His mood will 
take its cue from the tone of his sur- 
roundings. Below i:}0 or 140 feet, 
divers commence to respond to the 
narcotic effect of breathing air under 
high pressure. Nitrogen narcosis as a 
phenomenon of breathing air under 


high pressures has been known for 
many years but has been reborn glam- 
orously in this era of free diving un- 
der such partially misleading aliases 
as “rapture of the deep” and “drunk- 
enness of the depths." From both 
these names, one could infer that the 
dominant feeling of nitrogen narcosis 
is one of buoyant well-being, which 
is indeed sometimes the case. But 
whatever it is called, a basic fact of 
nitrogen narcosis is that it produces 
a central-nervous-system depression. 
The reaction to this depressant effect 
varies from j)erson to person ; in fact, 
it often varies enormously with the 
.same diver on different occasions or 
in changed circumstances. Nitrogen 
narcosis, like most narcotics— and 
like alcohol, too — often intensifies the 
subject’s existing mood. A <liver’.s 
mood, strongly affected as it is at 
depth by environmental conditions, 
is almost certain to be more carefree 
in the clear, light-filled waters of the 
tropics than in the .somber surround- 
iiig.s of temperate oceans. Since free 
diving bad its most vigorous begin- 
ning.s in the dear-water latitudes, ni- 
trogen narcosis came to be known by 
benign names suggestive of happy 
abandon. This series of conclusions, 
which seems so neat in theory a.s to he 
suspect, does, nevertheless, hold up 
in practice. But, though it is known 
around the Mediterranean a.s L'ir- 
resKe den grandcn profundcurn i rap- 
ture of the deep), nitrogen narcosis is 
called familiarly the “uglies" by the 
very capable California divers of the 
temperate seas who refer to the phe- 
nomenon with considerable respect 
but not much affection. 

NIGHTMARES IN THE MEASURELESS SEA 

The hostile wilderne.ss of temperate 
waters at great depths infects divers 
with some degree of apprehension, 
and that is apt to be the mood, con- 
scious or subconscious, which nar- 
cosis intensifies. Divers in the pre.ss- 
ing gloom of temperate seas rarely 
feel euphoria. They are sometimes 
overwhelmed by a sense of night- 
marish unreality, of nameless mon- 
sters lurking just beyond their perim- 
eter of vision, of their utter frail- 
ne.ss in the midst of the measureless 
bulk of flowing sea. None of the.se 
feelings are akin in any way to the 
light-hearted symptoms of nitrogen 
narcosis in the tropics. They are dark, 
fearful feelings of general dread an<l 
panic born of the cheerless twilight. 

As with many real hazards that 
are recognized but not controllable, 


experience is the effective counter- 
measure. Every seasoned diver going 
below a certain depth (it varies con- 
siderably in individuals) knows that 
he will fall under the narcotic effect 
of nitrogen. He simply accepts that 
handicap as one of the occupational 
difficulties of the game, like his rela- 
tive clumsiness and his inability to 
use water as an oxygen source as a 
fish does. He learns to control those 
narcotic reactions that might be- 
come runaway. While it is true that 
most people under the effect of nitro- 
gen narco.si.« lose a certain amount of 
their normal purpose, vigor and inge- 
nuity and sometimes make an im- 
pressive number of silly mistakes, 
those used to deep diving very seldom 
make fundamental errors. A highly 
developed determination to survive 
speaks with a clear voice through 
even the heaviest daze. After all, there 
seldom is a repriex’e from the sentence 
imposed by submission to heavy ni- 
trogen narcosis in any of its forms, 
and especially the panic variety of 
dark waters. Tliere is no breathing 
regulator made that can feed enough 
air to a terror-stricken man at the 
great depths where gas. being dense 
from fomprassion, flows mure reluc- 
tantly than normal. The vicious cir- 
cle of panic, a false sense of insuffi- 
cient air and fatigue are a stern com- 
bination when they get started. 

A diver ascending from great 
depths finds almost immediate relief 
from nitrogen narcosis and from all 
the other hazards, psychological and 
real, as well. .lu.st as he feels during 
his headfirst plunge that he is diving 
into an alien gulf, so, when he starts 
his upward swim, the reality of his 
own familiar world of air grows with 
every foot he rises toward the bright- 
ening sunlight. Even the overwhelm- 
ing quality of the middle ground loses 
much of its power; he is headed for 
the light of day and he knows well 
what is there. The very sound of less- 
ening pressure is a strangely reassur- 
ing note of relief. The noise of air 
feeding through a demand regulator, 
urgent— almost screaming— at depth 
moderates progressively and becomes 
peaceful in the shallower zones. The 
bubbles .seem bigger and happier- 
looking— they look more glasslike and 
le.ss metallic. It is quite amazing 
how harmoniously these sights and 
sounds of ascending blend with the 
feelings of a diver swimming up from 
the hidden mansions of the sea. re- 
turning to his own familiar world of 
free air and daylight. end 
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19 role The readers take over 


SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Without a doubt, the selection of one 
individual as Sportsman of the Year is 
a herculean task. He must be a proven 
leader, a star perf«)rmer and dedicated to 
his sport. He should be no current Hash 
having a good year. Here in my home 
town there is just such a champion and 
•sportsman: 

Last year he broke his leg at Del Mar. 
The local writers said that this marked 
the end of a great career: he couldn't 
come back. But he diil. He was second 
in winners and stakes victories only to 
Willie Shoemaker at H<dlywood Park. 
He heat The Shoe and the then proud 
Round Table in the $100,000 Californian 
by four lengths. 

This summer the annual riding champ 
of Del Mar again briiko his leg. This time, 
they said, the man who rode Count Fleet 
to the Triple Crown was surely through. 
He couldn’t come back again. 

Well, he is going to. Some may doubt 
it. Not I. I know him, know him us an 
athlete whose tievotion and proficiency 
are not Just a means of earning a living, 
but a way of life. 

My nomination is Johnny Longden, 
gentleman, horseman, winner of more 
than 5,000 ract*s. grandfather and always 
the courageous sportsman. 

Don S. Bollek 

Arcadia. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Jimmy Brown, the Cleveland Browns’ 
one-man offense, is my choice. 

Tom .McGovern 

' Syracuse, N.Y, 


Sirs: 

After watching Iowa beat Michigan 
here at .Ann Arbor for the first time in 
34 years, I nominate Forest Evashev.ski, 
a Michigan alumnus, 

Jeff Friedman 

Ann .Arbor, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Peter Dawkin.s? Althea Gib.son? Herb 
Pllliott? Bob Turley? Bennie Ooslerbaan 
(I9 th Hole, Nov. :H? Good grief! 

Casey Stengel, of course. And about 
time. 

Arthur Hobson 

San Luis Rey, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I seconil Bennie Oosterbaan, coach of 
the University of Michigan football team. 

In his many years with the University 
of Michigan he has consistently been an 
out.standing coach both in games won 
and in the character he has built in the 
young men who have played for him. 

Loren T. Robinson 

Detroit 


Sirs: 

My nomination Ls the incomparable 
Bob Pettit. Last season, just recovering 
from a broken wrist, he went into the 
final game of the World Series of basket- 
ball and almost beat the fabulous Boston 
Celtics singlehanded, scoring .)0 record- 
shattering points. Because of the Bom- 
bardier from Baton Rouge the Hawks are 
the champions of the world. I think when 
eoiitinueil 


FOOTBALL: FREE RIDE identified herself, with two friends at- 

Sirs: testing, I am one of the 17 girls with -sun- 

In your October 13 article on the Block glasses. I bet I am not the only one you 

O cheering section at Ohio State i H’fm’.s are going to hear from. 

Who (It Ohio Slate) you offered a free MaRY MILLER 

subscription to anyone in the picture who Columbus, Ohio 


• No, Miss Miller, 


KoLcriii .St S(urK>« 
Shuroti 
Rohrrt Vnll 
RoIhtoi Rum 
Nvomi Miirhan 
Judy M Kyi.- 
Dsm-ll L. lIulTmitn 
.Sully Ix-hc-w 
Juik-A. Joachim 
Brill Thom|iaiiii 
Marilyn (i.Hxl 

Shirley Munkal 
.Mary Jam- Waitni-r 
Sharon Blinimhoral 

Su.- Fii-dVr 

Andrea Sehear 
Jane frnwford 
Kay Rothaerm.-I 
l-ally Lynn Day 
Sonia Miller 
I'atrieia K|>rlkii 
Frankie Bramaon 
Diane HuUiKer 


you were not the 


Morrison Cillx-rt 
Herman Ehrlich 
John T. I'axl..n 
Jack Lenavilt 
Arlene Cohen 
Joyce Reeior 
Barhara Hindall 
Jami« Alliriiihl 
Maruery -Mixer 
Sue Thomiisiin 
Sandra Simon 
Dale Edwards 
KniMTt Carroll 
Susan Camiilie'l 
Vlricinia Malson 
Karyl Olsen 
Alie.1 Roland 
p:dward II HoIIiki 
S andra Kolierla 
David A. Darker 
.Sherwyii (! Look 
S aundra I.inville 
Mary K. (ilesaner 
Carnl Rnliitisoii 
Hi«li'r Lomdon 


only one. Here are 


.Mary Jan.- Forman 
Sandra Kay Crawford 
Sully Edgingion 
Sue Kay Kid|;eway 
Lydia Wallaek 
ill.-ane Bi rumuii 
Jose R. Vaanaux 
Kr.-d .Silh.T 
Joan Fleii-her 
Nanry Davis 
Naney Baxter 
Susan HerKman 
Judy .Sherhurne 
Dolores Davodowieh 
Ruth Tiei) 

Tony Huyen 
Joyei- Hurner 
Frank Shipley 
Richard Hoskin 
A. J. BridenliuUKh 
Marein Verson 
Don Hendon 
J.ihannn Richards 
Ann R. Thompson 
Darien.' Hunter 


some others. — ED. 


Linda H.hhJ 
Dorothy Crosse 
William (’lawaon 
Jim Cox 
Larry Layman 
John M Anspa.-h 
Dorian C lu-st.-r 
Fat Jom-s 
Julie Brxexieki 
Sandra Brown 
Joyee .Shorix 
Jane S.-ya] 

Marlene D.-ath.-raye 
.Shirlev Byers 
l-onnie I‘ri.-e 
Barbara Siev.-ns 
Carolyn Seywurl 
James Roush 
Linda Wayenhals 
Belly C. I'ow.-ll 
Charl.-ne Short 
C.-raldine Mil.-s 
Jeanne M. Fay 
Ann Nieodemus 
J. H.Kip.-r 



TEACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 
Scotch Whisky 

86 PROOF • Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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cxcilingiy, fashiotiahJy, emphatically 



front any ivaicli you 
have ever seen! 


The vensotional ^ucce» of the OOXA "GRAFIC" necessi- 
tated the creation of a Ladies' counterpart. 


The Lodies’ "GRAFIC," impressionobly petite, bears the some simple lines of elegonce thot 
onticipotc the shope and fashion of watches to come. 


To emphasize this impression of modern foshion, DOXA "GRAFIC" is avoiloble in a variety of 
exquisite colors of dials ond matching strops. More thon a perfect timepiece, DOXA "GRAFIC" 
is too, o daring expression of persenolily. 

Men's "GRAFIC" lod.ei' ~ 

S 45 00 Sioinless siee' S 67.50 
49.50 Gold filled 75.00 

175.00 I 8< Geld HO. 00 FTI 

Coinpleiely manulacfured by lecd-ng h<»el«gists ol rh* DOXA 
Wgleti Fodoties -is Sw trerland. 


For t 


le of le 


DOXA 

cyn&fic 



FRIENDS LIKE GOLF, TOO??? 

Ml' 

Why not shore the best of it ...and every other sport .. .with 

0 yeor's gift subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Lively 

... colorful ... rewording ... it's easy to give and sure to 

A 

please, 52 times a yeor. Price? . . . *7.50. 


To enter gift subscription orders just write; Dept. S-3412, 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Illinois. 


Goiters WHAM-0 for practice 

HEW ! ceoovt rouR swing at momji / 

OfVflOA FORM - CORRFCT HOOK AND SUCf 



Ho boll lO cAflSg/ Simply push into ground and 
hit. Returns to position after club swing. Imper- 
fections in your swing ore indicoted by oction of 
Wham-O. Practice just 5 minutes o day with our 
instructions ond play 100% better on Sundoy! 
Folds to 8" for golf bag. Use to worm up at starting 
tee. Tough plioble plastic, osh hardwood stock, 5" 
steel spikes. Withstands violent obuse. Only $1.95 
complete.Guoronteed.Makes ideol gift. At dealers. 

Orwrite WHAM-O MFG. CO.. 
BOXM16, SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 

Frrr cofolpg on wnam-o gomes ond other products. 


tftc. kmUtlLJi Mill 

CARGO BOAT LWDER 



u man reache.'S the Inp of any l)U.sint*-ss 
ht' (lfservt?s ihe respRot of t’vt*ryone. 

Oaky D. Fov 

Rock Hill. Mo. 

Sirs: 

Ray Rubinscin. Ui.< sccitncl fiRhl wilh 
C'iinm-n Kusilio clearly showi-rl ihat he ih 
ihi- grciucst mitltflcwctKht r>f all tiniR. 

Bolt Janovici 

Van Xuys, Calif. 

Sir.''-; 

Fiir (I'juliiy of cllorl and manner nf 
hlrivin^r. I noniinalf the cn-w tif Vi'm. 

XcvtT has anyc>n>' ■worked liarder than 
Ihev in .itrifinjr l<ir ihc hrrnr/r <if rlcfcnrl- 
ing the .America's Cup. .-\nt| yet, after 
the hard-f<iiiKht match race.s, the entire 
crew (if I’ftn was waitinu tm shnre for 
Ihe members of ('i‘l/imhiii li> cheer ihem 
and wish ihent well in the race UKainsl 
Sri^plrr. 

One has only lo read the Sept. '2- is.sue 
of Shirts Ii.i.i'STRATKI> to know the pro- 
found impresstcin this created, Conlribui- 
inu Fdilor Carleton .Mitchell .summed it 
up by wrilinK! "Never hiid a Kroup more 
distinguished itself in defeat than the 
\'irii orKani7.ation.” And he cmcluded 
with; "Sportsmanship can ri.se to no high- 
er levels.” 

Ruth B. Si.mmon's 
W est Ba-ringUm, K.l. 

McOANIEL: SHOOT WHERE YOU LOOK 

Sirs: 

Lucky McDaniel might obtain iin ex- 
planation for his SliDiiliiiij by histiiirl I.SI. 
Oct. 121)' from .Mr. Robert Churchill, the 
grand old titan r»/ the sholgun in England 
mot to be eonfuseil with Winston’ and 
the sponsor of ihe XXV i2'i-inch-harrel 
shotguni. 

Here i.< whal Churchill ha.s been saying 
for 40 years; 

You will shoot exactly where you are 
looking; "Look at the bird. . , . Appar- 
ently you are shooting straight at the 
bird, but, unconsciously, you will be mak- 
ing all necessary allowances." 

Robert Churchill and Lucky .McDaniel 
arrived at the same extraordinary conclu- 
sion. Bri'.’fly paraphrased, here are their 
ideas and they work: 

You have nothing to think about. Bui 
you must do your drill and you must have 
a gun that (its you so that it comes up 
always in .such a way that your eye sees 
the sighting plane terminating in the 
foresight, 

J. M. Kinn 

Summit, N.J, 

• Martin Kane made the point that 
Luok.f’s technique is essentiall.f that 
of a good shotgunner. Inil tliat his 
genius lies in the ability to do and 
teach others to dot with a ntie and 
pistol wliat is considered topnotch 
work wilh a sliotgun, wliich has the 
big advantage that the length of the 
shot string and the spread of the shot 
compensate for small errors in accu- 
racy and liming. — KD. 
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BRIDGE: I AM FROM CALIFORNIA 

Sirs: 

Rradinii Charlos Gorcn’s articli* con- 
cerning the meetinj; of hridi'c instrucliirs 
(The Heart That Broke Bar, SI. Ort. 27 1. 
I was reminded of a phcnoim-non that I 
have encountered recently which 1 simply 
fail to comprehend. 

Certain briilKe players in thi.s city 
(ifuite a number, in fact', while playing 
rubber bridge, make use of a bid called 
Winslow. The Winslow is injected into 
the bidding <1uring the first round, and 
the oral bid is, simply, “Winslow." When- 
ever I hear this my sensibilities about 
strict and proper biilding are jolted and 
I become completely unjointed. How- 
ever, they go on to tell me sincerely that 
the Winslow is categorized between one 
spade and one no trump; that the oppos- 
ing team must bid one no trump or two 
of a suit to <tverbid the Winslow. 

The Win.slow bid means something, I 
don't know what, t<» the bidder's partner 
that is .somewhiil similar t<i the short club 
convention. 

I have had this aborted bidding started 
at a table where 1 was playing, but I have 
always refused to recognize the bid, much 
le.ss let it stand. I have al.so heard of its 
being much used in this an-a. 

The people who use it attribute it di- 
rectly to a Gtiren instructor here in Wichi- 
ta Falls and swear that it is a (Joren 
system. 

1 am from California and simply <lo not 
believe that there is any such thing. If 
there is, my wife and 1 are going to in- 
vent our own system of "dead soldier” or 
something equally as foolish. 

Seriou.sly, 1 have always blindly be- 
lieved that the only correct bids in bridge 
were one, two, etc. clubs, diamonds, 
hearts, spades, or no trump -period! 

Plea.se give me an authoritative state- 
ment clearing up this matter that I may 
carry with me to the next bridge party 
1 att<-nd. 

Anthony L. Srot.?. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

• There are only Ifi words that can 
be used in bidding, and Winslow is 
not one of them.— Kl). 

FtTNESS: FRONTISPIECE 

Sirs: 

Ycju desiTVe a real commendation for 
the editorial "Washington Asks for .Ad- 
viceand(Jet.sIt"iKvBNTS& Dl.scovBHiES, 
Oct. 27 1. This sort of coverage is excellent 
in bringing to the attention of the public 
the ell'orts being made to improve thi- fit- 
ness of our youth. To my knowledge, 
Spokts Illi:stkated is the only magazine 
available which regularly covers this vital 
aspect of uur present-day life. 

I wholeheartedly agree with every rec- 
ommendation made by the President's 
Citizens Advisory Committee. Especially 
excellent was the statement by Chairman 
Wadsworth. “What I want for my chil- 
dren . . ." could well serve as a frontispiece 
for every curriculum guide and course of 
study in the nation’s schools~for any 
area of the curriculum. 

Bob Irving 

Consultant, Health and Recreation 
Sacramento 

eoritinucd 



Long after vocolien s end, you'll fondly recoil each 
cherished moment of yowr Sun Valley holiday. Mem- 
ories of diamond-studded snow blanketing a fantastic 
wonderlond of wintertime sports will bring to mind 
your most satisfying trip of all. One suggestion— why 
not moke this the year? 


^ Addrejj: Mf. Winilen MtOeo. mo'iuB# 


Owned and operated by {I Ih UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 



s xwo-stroKe engine delivers a low-friction, 
silk-snnooth stream of power, up to 80% greater than 
a conventional four-stroker of equal displacement. 

Its efficiency peaks at maximum expressway 
speeds, where it can be safely held hour after hour. 
DKW front-wheel drive permits a flat floor and 
armchair comfort for four, safely cradled 
in a solid, one-ton steel chassis. 
Nimble handling, through synchromesh gears 
... light, positive steering ... and glued-to-th e-road 
stability make OKW a delight to drive and a 
pleasure to park. See your nearest DKW Dealer, 
or write us for his name. 


A PRODUCT OF AUTC UNION 
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Thas» ilaak Hill* imporied scale models 
McrcedeS'Bcns |tep) and Fenorl racing con 
are only 4" long, yet go 30 mph ott o straight 
Qwoy Beautifully detailed, cors hove micro 
sensitive adjustmerst ortd differentiol fo 
precision steering, broke, spring risotor, free 
tvheeling, crosh absorber, rubber fires, etc 
Mighty nice. S3. 95 opd. eoch. Both. $5.75. 

FREE GIFT CATALOG ON REQUEST 

PRINCE ENTERPRISES 

Dept St, 305 Madison Ave., N. T. 17, N Y. | 


SCALED FOR FUN! 


M N ATURE 


The srnoMest operating 
outboard motor made, 
it's in perfect scale, con 
be used to power model 
boots Ion anything from 
o 3 to 9 volt battery), 
decorate a game room- 
er even mix o drink. *'.' 2 " high and nicely 
mode, it develops a strong 1350 rpm. Shut, 
off switch, swivel mount, stond. S3. 95 ppd. 

GRAND PRIX 

MODEL RACERS 


THRILLS! EXCITEMENT! 
ADVENTURE! 



ARMCHAIR ADVENTURERS -a grand group of bold, 
dare-do-wells devoted to effortless, world-wide travel 
and exploration through the medium of Shortwave 
Radio Listening. Membership m this exclusive, inter- 
national organization is limited to those with the 
courage (o risk 50c for a membership certificate and 
a copy of an exciting new book on Shortwave 
Listening. Tells when, where, how to listen. Provides 
log for listing countries >ou hear. Send 50c to— 

NATIONAL COMPANY, inc. 

<^> MALDEN 48. MASSACHUSETTS 


fTPBsri 


STOPS FOOT ITCH 


KIlLSATHLETE SfOOT FUMCI 
Dr. Scholl's SOLVEX rv 
itclmirt af Alhlplp's 
. . kiliH i>r lha 


infnc-finn nn cimtni-l . . . I>••l|l‘* liunl r<-i!, r:iw. i-r.u kmi, 
IKv-hnii ekiii Im-iwiv-ii Iim'h .iiiJ <>n fi-cl l.l•^ul■l. Oint- 
iiii-nt ot l‘owd«-r. Icmwl on Dr ScUoU'-* SOI.VKX. 


FLOATING FLASHLIGHT 



For tamping, tailing, fishing, 
hvnfing. bearing — you can'r beof 
BRIGHT STAR' Check ihete EXTRA fealurec: 
> Fully wo’erproof * Red lent for emergency 
signal sendmg • Stronger than any metal flashlight 
Special bulb shock absorber • Spore bulb holder e 
3-woy chrome - on - bross switch with signol button • Metol 
loop • BRIGHT STAR botteries the strongest, longest lasting 

made — extras ovoilable ol oil leading department and hardware stores. 

GIFT PACKAGED! IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! Only $3.95 posipoid wUh check or money 

order. COO. orders plot postoge Monty bock wifh/n 10 doyi rf no) fully ioliifiad. 

Dept. S I, Russell Electric Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 



FOUND IN A U.S. WAREHOUSE 

GENERAL CUSTER'S 
7th CAVALRY 

CAMPAIGN HAT INSIGNIAS 


There s hgrdly onyone who grew up in 
Americo thot hosn t read about Custet s 
Lost Stand o) the Itftfe Srg Horn wiffi the 
voliortt troopers of the 7th U S. Covolry. 
Thot t why when we found these crossed 
sober bross hot insignios. it gove us a thrill 
ond the feeling of reaching back in history to the clank of sobers and the muffled thuds of horses’ hoofs 
Some of the insrg/tios oppeor to be new— others hove obviously been worn Thot. loo. gove us an eerre feel- 
ing All c-re in fine condition, ond if you're not o collector or o student of history, you'll be glod to know that 
the insignio hos o screw bock which mokes it eostly worn os a lapel button for men, or a pin for women 
While you re not likely to start o fod by weoring 'em latent enough anywoyi, you II still hove to go 
some to find o more distinctive or unique pin. Your chance to own this bit of history-just $3 ppd,, eoch 


ARMS & WEAPONS, Dept. R-2, 40 Epst 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


Sirs; 

Thfrppiirt to Prcsirti-nl Kis<*n}iiiwf-r on- 
{itlcd Fiiiii\<.-i ti/ .-1 mrffVfrff V'lKf/i .-^iiinufs 
Ilf viiliif anil I wouM vpry much like tn nh- 
lain ii co|>y, WliiTf di» ymi ailvisi- I wrilc 
lu secure u ccipy of this pulilicalion'.' 

Riisbmaky .McLIkk 
University of North Carolina 
Clrccnsfioro, N'.C, 

• L^flucJitors aiul others with :i jierti- 
m-nl itilere.st in fitness shoiikl uiUlress 
their retjuests to tiie E’resident'.'? Coun- 
cii <1)1 Youth Fitiip-ss, 441 fj .'hi. 
Washinirton n.P.-KI). 

IN THE BAG fCONT.) 

Sirs; 

fn the KVKNTS& Disi'OVkriks Columns 
of Oct. 27 we of the Detroit Hockey riul) 
read wilh interr-.sf the stury coiicerninir 
the Tea Ctiuncil’s choice of Hill Skowrou 
as Sportsman of the Year. 

Our personal teimiiialioii woulil he Oor- 
(lie flowe, captain of tin- Ked Winns, who 
hiis f»t-i-n drinkini' tea hefon*. diirin|r aiui 
after every jrame of hi.s Hl-year National 
Hex-key l.i-ajjue career. 

The reason why the Re<l Wiinis are in- 
ti-re.<ted in anythin}; to fhi wilh tea and 
sptiris is tfial for 22 seasons letw tea h:is 
been usi-ii hy our train'-r.s as a pre^ame. 
hetweeii-periods and p<isl};ame refresher 
iuid stittulanl. at home un<l on the road. 

On roail trips, l.i-fiy Wilsi>ti, In-ad train- 
er, inchnfes a yiillim thermos hoiile, a 
healini; rod and cjuari-sizeil tea l»a};s 
anmn}; liis i-ciuipment . Tea i> also used 
after the d:ii!y practice si...-.ii,n a' Olym- 
pia durinj' the .season. 

The use of lea in the lied Winys' dres.s 
in;; room, which is ihe only dritik allowed 

n<i beer, soft flrinks or water - be^an 
hack tit lilt- playo/Ts i>f Iff-Yd. Delroit and 
the old Montreal Maroons phi veil a ITtU 
minute Kiiine; il was 2:2.5 u.m. when the 
Wind's .scori'd the };aiiie’s only }ri,-i| after 
three rejTuliir 20-minute perioil-, l'i\ e over- 
time 2U'ininute jterioils anil li>:dl) of a 
sixth extra ses.sion. The contest spanned 
two (luy.s. from .March 2-t to .March 25, 

(leneral Manaijer .lack .-Ldaiiis realir.ed 
a.s the na:iie Wttr*- on that his jilayers last 
ate at 4 in the afternoon and wen- be};in- 
ninj; to drui;. So lo jjive Iheiii something 
to perk them up. he sent Honey Walker, 
then trainer, across the street from the 
Forum in Montreal to ;'ei some jugs of tea. 

Fver .Since that night, lea has }M.<>n a 
part of the regular training ati<l condi- 
tioning procedure- .if th<- Heil Wings. The 
players like it particularly during the in- 
terniissions. when the warm lii|tiid dis- 
solves the saliva accumulated in the 
mouth during the action. 

ELLHITT Tltl'MHl'LL 

Detroit 

COAL OR BASKET? 

Sirs: 

In .\'our issue of Oct. 2u you show the 
late I’ope I’ius .\11 congralulaling a bas- 
ketball player, lsn'1 that a soccer ball'? 

.Mikk VoUKI. 

Philadelphia 

• It's a PiuropeHii basketball. — t] I). 


STIIKT.S II.LCSTKATFa) Surftnhi 



CITIES SERVICE 
FIRST to Announce a Solution for 


Finds both cause and solution of the newest 
problem and biggest mystery confronting motorists ! 


New ultra-high compression engines are now confronting the 
American motorist with a new mysterious phenomenon which automotive 
engineers are calling “Engine Rumble/’ 



New Anti-Rumble 


now added to the five other top performance 
features found only in Cities Service Super 5-D Gasolene 


“RUMBLE” is an unusual condition 
afflicting some of the highest powered ’57 
and '58 cars. 

At various speeds, depending upon the 
mileage on these cars, a very di.sturbing 
sound occurs-like a thud, thump or a 
rumbling vibration in the engine. 

RESEARCH SCIENTISTS at the Cities 
Service laboratories have di.scovered that 
“rumble” i.s caused by an accelerated rise 
in pressure in engines with 10 to 1 com- 
pression ratios or higher. This accelerated 
pres.sure rise sets off structural vibra- 
tions heard as “rumble.” 

Cities Service researchers found 
further that “rumble” could not be elim- 
inated by increasing gasolene octane or 


any other common measure. Instead, they 
saw the need for a completely new and 
different kind of protection-and so they 
perfected ANTI-RUMBLE. 


CITIES SERVICE ANTI-RUMBLE is now 

contained exclusively in Cities Service 
SUPER 5-D Gasolene. 

No longer must you run the risk of 
“rumble" in your automobile. Now, AT 
NO INCREASE IN PRICE, you can get 
exclusive Anti-Rumble protection plus 
maximum octane and all 
other top performance 
features with Cities 
Service ga.^olene. Stop in 
and fill up at any Cities 
Service station today! 


I'ktHAIBD Movt 


>b>r /;. 
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Pat on the Back 



HOMER C. WADSWORTH 


'Oiir children deserve exercise' 


S HOWN ABOVR arp 19 pieces of sportinp equipment, 
seven cliiklren and two adults. Together they make 
uf) the family of Homer Wad.sworth of Kansas City, a 
man wlio practices what he ha.s undertaken to preach. 

Wadsworth is chairman of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee to llie President's Council on Youth Fitness, 
a 129-inan group that under his highly elTective leader- 
ship has acquired the determination to see that those 
charged with developing a fitne.ss program for .■American 
children come up witli something that meets the very 
real and very immediate problem. Wadsworth's long- 
titled group IS a large and scattered one dealing perforce 
through bureaucratic channels with a diffu.se problem. 
To get a clear line on wbat could be done Wad.sworth re- 
cently took stock of his own family’s accomplishments. 


Harriet, 14, is a fine swimmer, plays golf with her father; 
Marjorie, 5, ha.s alreatly learned to swim; Alice, 12, “can 
d») almost anything" from acrobatics to playing the vio- 
lin; Robert, the oldest and most scholarly at l(i, leads a 
Cub Scout troop, plays golf and basketball; Clark, 9, is 
the family athlete, a strenuously com{)etitive youngster 
who thinks and plays baseball “night and day"; Ethel, 
7, i.s a good swimmer. Together the Wadsworth family 
are campers, hikens and “Kansa.s City’s greate.st pic- 
nickers." Looking at them, Homer Wadsworth lias no 
difficulty in summing up what he thinks all children ev- 
erywhere deserve: "tlie protection of soundly conceived 
and well-administered community services to promote 
healthy pliysical growth and development and the acqui- 
sition of modest skills in the constructive arts of lei.surc." 
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Bright Snows that 
Painfully Blind 


No one who has been 
caught in their awful glare 
will easily forget them 


T hk natural habitat of the skier is 
a field of white, light-refiecting 
crystals, blindingly beautiful in their 
piled up innocence and, on occasion, 
just menacing enough to be openly 
feared. On a sunshiny day in the high 
mountains the snow can blind, and it 
can blind in such an incredibly pain- 
ful way that no one who has ever fall- 
en victim to its stabbing glare will 
ever willingly run the risk again. 

If you have ever wondered if you 
have been snow blind, you haven’t. 
It is unmistakable and altogether dif- 
ferent from the ordinary effects of 
overexposure. 1 f you were to lie down, 
open your eyes wide and have some- 
one ladle a teaspoon of sand into each 
(and see that the sand remained there 
for 24 hours), you would have a very 
accurate notion of what it feels like to 
be snow blind. No doubt you would 
do what all victims are tempted to 
do. You would rub your eyes, grind- 
ing misery upon hurt. Unless you 


stopped— and fortunately most vic- 
tims do— you might do permanent 
damage to your eyes. Instead, most 
likely, you would use superhuman 
will, force your hands away from your 
eyes and choke back the terrible an- 
guish that ail people feel when they 
suddenly realize that they have been 
struck by something they might well 
have avoided. 

Luckily, snow blindness never 
strikes with the frequency or force of 
which it seems capable. The average 
recreational skier, wearing bad sun- 
glasses — or none at all — usually gets 
off with a headache, bloodshot eye- 
balls and a dancing haze across his 
vision even on bright days. However, 
the fact that a skier has gotten away 
without being struck is no good rea- 
son he won’t get hit sometime. Just 
when he feels safest and is least on 
his guard he may be afflicted. 

The villain is ultraviolet, the same 
component of sunlight which causes 
sunburn. Ultraviolet is invisible, and 
the amount of ultraviolet in a given 
amount of sunlight varies considera- 
bly. Above 12,000 feet, under certain 
conditions, the haze and extremely 

cojtO'n ucil 



HART 


METAL SKIS 

It's a foct! On powder or hord- 
pock you'll ski smoother, turn 
easier on your Hart metofsl Harts 
are the only metal skis with 
sofefy ed ges that cannot come 
out . . . with bevelled heels for 
effortless skiing. 

HART STANDARD 

The cloisic "easy going" Hori for Ihe 
recreolionol skier. A revelation in skiing. 

Jet Block $79.50 

Citron. Cherry Red, 
Flome.Aquo $84.50 

HART PROTfSSIONAL 
Developed for high speed, expert skiing 
under oil snow conditions. Lightning fast 
reflex plus HARCO METAL SPEED BASE 
gives inilonl response. 

Jet Block $94.50 

Cherry Red or Aquo $99.50 

HART COMPETITION 
Downhill ond slalom. Developed to meet 
Ihe exocting needs of the racer. Slightly 
narrower ond slifTer than Ihe Profes* 
sionol. The lost word in high speed 
moneuverobilily. With HARCO METAl 
SPEED BASE. 

Jet Block $89.50 

Cherry Red or Aqua $94.50 


See your authorized Hart dcoler. 
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"So what’s newf" 

"This." 

"H’An/ 1* itf” 

".'1 wheel— just kicking an ulea 
around." 

"Heard the Inizst” 

"Sope, ii'kntf" 

"Fellow saji.t sotnelhing nltoul a 
great Old-World-Jlnrnred beer 
parlicidnr people are ijoinij to 
enjn;/ soon." 

"Soonf" 

"Oh, 10,000,000 years— more or 
less." 

"Too had we’re loo early!" 

"Yeah, seems a shame," 



Prior Dcor is riistorii-ijiowcd 
to ;in Old-World formula 
for those who want siniic- 
thiiig truly <lilTorc])t in lino 
boor. Enjoy it at luuuc; 
also scrvcil in loatlioK res- 
taurants and taverns. Just 
say the word, and the 
word is — 




GIANT ICE SLOCKS (Iwarf hiker In rejfion 
where snow yearly reaches 100-foot depth, 


SNOWS THAT BLIND roiillnued 

fine dust that absorb much ultraviolet 
at lower altitudes are usually absent. 
Since the atmosphere has a miracu- 
lous way of dispersing these extreme- 
ly short wavelengths of light so that at 
times the sky can contain three or 
four times as much ultraviolet as di- 
rect sunlight, the dangers can he read- 
ily appreciated. 

Unfortunately, as in the case of sun- 
burn, you never know when you are 
becoming overe.xposed to ultra\'io]et 
until it is too late. You never know' 
when you are in danger. A number of 
short exposures within a single day are 
just as dangerous as if they had all 
been added into a single long expo- 
sure. There is a period of several hours 
during which, remarkably, no pain 
whatever is felt, though vision may 
become cloudy and indistinct. 

Thereafter the symptoms pile up 
fast. The eyes begin to stream uncon- 
trollably and within an hour the eye- 
lids will redden and swell to the point 
w’here they can neither open all the 
way nor shut tightly. The slightest 
light (even through the lids) becomes 
a form of extreme torture. Every .sin- 
gle involuntary blink is a stab of pain. 

This may last only a few hours or, 
as in a very severe case I my.splf had 
in Alaska in 193:3, it may totally in- 
capacitate you for four or five days. 
Sleep is virtually impossible. Even 
the strongest man will be physically 
exhau-sted after a short seizure. 

Once you have got it, there is al- 
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most nothing that can be done to pro- 
duce complete relief. Do not use even 
the weakest local anesthetics except 
when administered by a physician. 
They may seriously slow down the 
healing of the delicate epithelium, 
which has simply been sunburned. 
Every conceivable effort should be 
made to prevent scratching or other 
physical harm to the eye or lid. 

This is easier said than done. It is 
almost impossible to keep your hands 
away. Therefore it is important to 
get cold compresses on your eyes be- 
fore the pain drives you mad. An oc- 
casional plunge of the whole head into 
cold water always affords real, if brief, 
relief. When a doctor is not present, 
the foregoing rules, plus the passage 
of time, are your greatest allies. 

Fortunately, the back of the eye 
(retina) is never affected, as the cor- 
nea absorbs all the ultraviolet before 
it gets there. The iris, which cuts 
down the amount of light entering the 
eye (as the diaphragm of a camera 
does), lies behind the cornea and in 
front of the lens. Not so fortunately, 
tie normal and involuntary closing 
of the iris in intense light does not 
reduce the danger of snow blindness 
at all, since it protects the part of the 
eye behind the affected region. 

There are ways to prevent snow 
blindness, of course. The most effec- 
tive is to buy a good pair of sunglasses 
or goggles which will eliminate all the 
ultraviolet light— and wear them con- 
stantly. It is as simple as that. 

When you buy sunglasses, though, 
keep in mind that the darkness of the 
glasses has no bearing on their own 
continued 
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FROM BE.H1NO Ideal sunglasses, Author 
Bradford Uashburn of Boston Museum 
of Science looks out across Ml. McKinley. 



sroHrs iM.i;sTiiATen Mart 


ibrr I?, tat 
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KIRK 

DOUGLAS 

INTItODUCES 

THE 

RAINCOAT- 

IN-A- 

CASE 








KIRK DOUGLAS 
star of 
THE VIKINGS 

in Technicolor® 
a Kirk Douglas Production 



SMARTEST 2-IN l GIFT EVER! 

'Perfect casting!" says Kirk, Dashing Plymouth wash'n’wear 

raincoat of 50% Dacron-50% pima cotton 

in its own simulated leather attache case . . . both at one 

low price! Convenient for traveling . . . brilliant 

idea for Christmas giving . . . sure protection all year long. 

style AC-4250-about attache case 

OU slightly higher west of Rockies 



At fine men's stores, or write for name of nearest dealer PLYMOUTH MFC. CO.. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


FOR smmiK 
SKIERS 






Make the toddler in your 

home happy and start him 
on his skiing career with a 
Snocrafl sidewalk ski set. 


Ask your dealer for Snocraft 
youth skis, toboggons and 
snowshoes. There's a Snocraft 
winter sports product for 
every member of the family. 



Write for free brochure 

"From the 'Snowshoe Town' of America” 



Snocraft 


A OlVISlOM OF CAOIAND MANUFACTUriNC CO 
Salts Offkts: 57A WATER STmT, SACO. MAINE 


This time of year . . . 



and 52 times a year . . . 
More than BSO.OOO families 
lead the full life with 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

America'! Nahgnal Sports Weekly 


SNOWS THAT BLIND covtinufd 

capacity to filter out ultraviolet light. 
One of the better makes, American 
Optical’s Rose Smoke lens, is not par- 
ticularly (lark, one reason for this 
being that the dye usetl to filter out 
ultraviolet is invisible. 

A fairly dark dye in tlie same lens 
reduces glare by about «<)',, thus 
eliminating eyestrain, headache and 
other after-ski symptoms of overex- 
posed eyes. A good pair of glasses 
should also be much larger than ordi- 
nary spectacles and fit fairly close to 
the face. Goggles make better wind 
.sert'en. but they tend to fog up when 
they cut ofT circulation of air around 
the eye. 

In either case, a good tiair of sun- 
glasses will point up the te.xture and 
contour of the snow. They will relax 
you and, if you wear them regularly 
on the slopes, you will probably avoid 
the perils of snow blindnes-s. 

— T^u.xdp'eikt) Washburn 
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: ^ |“ AMERICA'S BEST WASHABLE SPORT SHIRT BUY 

• rich, new iridescent colors glow deeply ^ 1 ^ Smalt men buv them in thiees . . . 

• washable rayon for easy care I 

• customised inset pocket SITlSTt §31$ £iV6 'cm thst W8yl 


ITALIAN IRIDESCENCE CASTS A NEW LIGHT ON THE ONE-AND-ONLY 

WEEKENDER 


TOMORROW TAKES SHAPE IN McGREGOR SPORTSWEAR McGrcgor-Dooiger Inc.. New York 10. N. Y. 



Suxi-Fed. Preitiiu.ni Grains, 

corn and rye and barley, give our Old Kentucky 
Tavern magnificent Bourbon flavor. And we age 
it for you 7 full years in open -rick warehouses — 
where fresh air mellows every drop to perfection.” 


OHiIi) 


7 YEARS OLD 

100 PROOF BOTTLED-IH-SONO k 66 PROOf 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBOK WHISKEY 


QLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO. "WHERE PERFECTlOM OF PRODUCT IS TRADITION" LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 



